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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

—_—~————— 

HE event of the week which overshadows all others at 

home is the admission made on Wednesday by Sir 
Rufus Isaacs in the course of the action against Le 
Matin, that in April last year he bought 10,000 shares 
(nominally £5 each) in the American Marconi Company and 
sold 1,000 of them to Mr. Lloyd George and 1,000 to the 
Master of Elibank, then Chief Liberal Whip. We have 
dealt at length elsewhere with this extraordinary transaction 
and with the allegation that the purchases were not only not 
corrupt but perfectly legitimate. We will here only ask one 
question of Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George. It is 
this. Suppose that before the transaction had taken place 
they had gone to the Prime Minister and had asked him 
whether he thought they might properly act as, in fact, they 
did act. Can they honestly say that they are sure he would 
have told them that there was no sort of objection to the 
course they proposed to take, and that they might offer the 
whole Cabinet shares if they liked? We are not in a position 
to interpret Mr. Asquith’s mind, but we know him to be a man 
of the highest honour and specially scrupulous in all matters 
concerning money, a man on whom no breath of suspicion in 
things pecuniary has ever fallen. He will, of course, act 
chivalrously towards his friends under fire, but we should be 
surprised indeed to hear that he had bought American Marconis 
and endorsed the action of the Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The thing is unthinkable. 

We deeply regret to record the death by assassination of 
the King of Greece. King George was walking in a street 
of Salonica on Tuesday afternoon when he was shot through 
the lungs by a Greek degenerate. He fell at once and 
died a few minutes afterwards. There was no rational 
motive for the crime. Famous or prominent men are ever 
the mark for the weapon of madmen. The sorrow 
with which the news has been received all over the world 
is felt in an especial degree in the United Kingdom, 
because the late King was Queen Alexandra's brother. He 
was a familiar figure in England, and was everywhere liked 
and respected. For fifty years he had devoted himself to the 
interests of Greece, and thanks to his influence in all the 
European Courts he had been able continually to secure 
extensions of territory and various indulgences for his adopted 
country. The Greeks did not invariably recognize how wise 
and untiring a champion he was of their cause; but latterly 
they have done so, and the tragedy is particularly grim, coming 
as it does at the moment of the King’s triumph. 


Of authentic war news there is still practically none, though 
according to telegrams from Constantinople there has been a 











good deal of fighting at the Tchatalja lines which was favour- 
able to the Turks. We are not inclined, however, to believe 
that anything very important has taken place. The point of 
greatest anxiety at the present moment is Scutari. There is 
a general feeling in Europe that the prospects of peace will 
be seriously compromised if Scutari falls before the Powers 
have got the combatants to agree upon their terms. The 
Austrians in their present mood are determined that Scutari, 
which we admit can hardly be described as anything else but 
an Albanian town, shall go to the new Albania. But if the 
Montenegrins and the Servians are in possession it will, of 
course, be much more difficult to arrange this. Meantime 
there are rumours that what is called “the patience of Austria- 
Hungary” is exhausted, and that she means to take independent 
action. According to a telegram from Dr. Dillon, dated 
Wednesday and published in Friday’s Daily Telegraph, the 
rumours are not mere deductions: “I affirm what I know 
neither more nor less.” 


Though the subject is still very obscure, we gather that 
the “isolated action” spoken of means that the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet is going to make a demonstration. According 
to a Daily Mail telegram published on Friday, six Austrian 
warships sailed on Wednesday afternoon from Pola “in 
connexion with an Austrian dispute with Montenegro and 
Servia.” The Daily Mail also affirms that the Austrian 
diplomatic representative in the Montenegrin capital has made 
serious representations in regard to (1) the reported murder 
of an Austrian priest in Albania; (2) the detention of an 
Austrian ship at San Giovanni di Medua; (3) the shelling of 
an Austrian convent and the killing of Austrian nuns during 
the bombardment of Scutari; (4) the reported conversion, on 
pain of death, of Catholic inhabitants in conquered Turkish 
territory to the Greek orthodox religion. It is further said 
that Italy has made similar representations. If the Austrians 
really press action of this kind it is impossible to say how 
things may end. It is greatly to be feared that Russian 
opinion would be intensely inflamed by armed interference by 
Austria-Hungary. We must, however, withhold comment 
upon this alarming news till more is known. 


The American papers of Tuesday published a strong appeal 
from some of the greatest and best of public men in the 
United States for the repeal of the coastwise clause in the 
Panama Canal Act or, failing that, for the submission of 
the question to arbitration. Among the signatories are Mr. 
Choate, Dr. C. W. Eliot, Mr. Root, Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
and Dr. Murray Butler. The Times correspondent says that 
various Democratic leaders in the House will try to bring 
about repeal, but that their efforts may be counterbalanced 
by the fact that Senator O’Gorman has been appointed chair- 
man of the Inter-oceanic Canal Committee in the Senate. 
Under him those who wish to retain discrimination in favour 
of American coastwise shipping will probably make a strong 
stand. In Congress the question is mainly one of domestic 
politics, and for this reason it is a much more obstinate 
difficulty than it would be if it were regarded, as the authors 
of the fine appeal wish to regard it, as entirely a matter of 
international morality. 


A serious though not wholly unexpected political event took 
place in France on Tuesday, when M. Briand’s Electoral 
Reform Bill was defeated in the Senate by a majority of 
thirty-three. The Bill, which embodied the policy of 
M. Poincaré when he was Premier, provided for scrutin de 
liste in place of scrutin d’arrondissement, and also for pro- 
portional representation. M. Briand made the division on 
the Bill a question of coxfidence, and when the result was 
announced he instantly resigned. His fall was brought about 
by M. Clemenceau, who played with as much spirit as ever bis 
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ancient part of Cabinet-breaker. M. Clemenceau argued, most 
wrongly as we are convinced, that proportional representation 
was a complicated and unpractical device, and that it would 
destroy the power of a majority torule. He also with great 
tactical astuteness developed an argument that non-republican 
groups were supporting the Bill solely for their own reactionary 
ends. To some extent also M. Clemenceau’s action was a 
piquant continuation of the duel between him and M. Poincaré 
when he tried to frustrate the latter's candidature for the 
Presidency. The crisis seemed an unusually serious one, as 
the majority in the Chamber supported the policy of M. Briand, 
and there was thus a deadlock between the two Houses. 
However, on Thursday the Chamber yielded to the Senate by 
sacrificing proportional representation. On the same day 
M. Barthou accepted the President’s invitation to try to 
form a Cabinet. Another era of short-lived and unstable 
Governments appears to be opening. But the Three Years’ 
Service proposal seems to be in no danger. 





On Saturday last the King, accompanied by the Queen,opened 
the new reservoir built by the Metropolitan Water Board at 
Chingford. Starting from Buckingham Palace at 2 p.m.,the 
Royal party drove fourteen miles through Whitechapel and 
West Ham to Leytonstone, proceeding thence by motor cars 
to the reservoir. They received a very hearty welcome in the 
East End, and loyal addresses were presented by the Lord 
Mayor, and the mayors of West Ham, Stepney, Hackney, and 
other municipal bodies. By far the most interesting of the 
addresses, however, was that presented by Mr. Barnard, 
chairman of the Water Board, in which he recalled the fact 
that exactly three hundred years ago King James I. enabled 
the water of the Lea to be brought by the New River to 
London, and dwelt on the coincidence that in the tercentenary 
year of that event the King and Queen should be inaugurating 
the last and greatest of the reservoirs constructed in the Lea 
valley. The capacity of the reservoir, which bas been built 
by Mr. W. Booth Bryan, is 3,000,000,000 gallons, the area 
occupies 500 acres, and the length of the embankmentis 44 miles. 
The installation of Humphrey pumps, each of which is a gas 
engine and pump combined, blowing the water up into the 
reservoir by series of explosions, delivers 180,000,000 gallons 
daily. 


The by-election at Kendal, caused by the death of Sir J. F. 
Bagot, has resulted in the return of Colonel Weston, the 
Independent Unionist candidate, by a majority of 58]. In 
1900 Sir J. F. Bagot was returned unopposed. In 1906 he 
was defeated by a Liberal majority of 252, but held the seat 
in the elections of January and December, 1910, by majorities 
of 502 and 308 respectively. On the eve of the election the 
Central Coneervative Association withdrew its official support 
from Colonel Weston on the ground of his refusal to support 
Tariff Reform, but individual Unionist M.P.’s, some of them 
ttrong Tariff Reformers, spoke on his platforms. We have 
dealt fully elsewhere with the significance of Colonel Weston’s 
victory. We must add here an expression of our delight 
that besides winning a seat for the Union he won one for the 
cause of National Service. It is idle for the opponents of 
National Service to pretend, as they are now doing, that he 
was not really a supporter of Universal Training. While the 
election was proceeding they fixed the “ Conscription” label 
on his back, and must abide by the consequences. The con- 
stituents refused to be frightened by the talk about tyranny 
and militarism, and proved that the people of England, as we 
have always contended, do not claim “ the liberty of the sub- 
ject not to learn how to defend his home, bis freedom, and his 
country.” 


The Durham by-election, which took place on Tuesday, 
resulted in the return of Mr. Wing, the Liberal, by a 
majority of 2,123 over the Unionist and of 2,765 over the 
Labour candidate. The Unionist polled 642 votes more than the 
Labour candidate. The last election was not three-cornered, 
and ended ina majority for the Liberal of 6,011. There is 
therefore little political comfort to be got for anyone out of 
the election. It is a case of “‘ As you were,” 


In the debate on the Address yesterday week Lord 
Robert Cecil moved an amendment expressing regret 


that there was no mention in the King’s Speech of any 
intention on the part of the Government to reform the 





procedure of the House. In a very interesting and able 
speech Lord Robert Cecil dealt with the decline of the prestige 
of the House of Commons owing to the suppression of the 
private member, and the restriction of debate by the guillotine 
and kangaroo closure. He suggested as remedies that the 
Committee stage in the Commons should be abolished; that 
every Bill should be sent to a Grand Committee; and that 
there should be an advisory Committee to assist the chairman 
in dealing with obstruction. In conclusion, he asked the 
Government to appoint a committee, on which there would he 
a preponderance of unofficial members, to consider the subject, 





Mr. Asquith, who met the suggestion in a sympathetic 
spirit, while demurring to Lord Robert’s view of the attitude 
of the public to the House and the decline in importance 
of the private member, expressed substantial agreement 
with his main complaint. If, however, all Bills were 
to go to Grand Committees, the machinery of this pro- 
cedure would have to be considerably amended. He was 
sceptical as to the practicability of Lord Robert Cecil’s 
plan for dealing with obstruction, but he readily admitted 
that the time had come to submit the consideration of 
rules of procedure and the expediency of readapting them 
to the conditions under which they now worked toa really 
authoritative Select Committee, of which a substantial majority 
should be unofficial. 


Mr. McKenna was vigorously attacked in the House on 
Tuesday for his treatment of the Suffragist prisoners, some 
of his critics charging him with inhumanity and others with 
excessive leniency. A variety of suggestions were made, 
Mr. Harold Smith urging the Home Secretary to proclaim 
all Suffragist meetings, Lord Robert Cecil recommending 
deportation, and Sir Arthur Markham and Sir Frederick 
Banbury arguing that if they would not take food the 
prisoners should be allowed to die. Mr. McKenna, in his 
reply, most properly declared his firm resolve to let no 
woman Snuffragist die in prison under his administration. 
Such devices as leaving milk in their cells he dismissed as 
impracticable in view of the fanatical spirit they displayed. 
They willingly submitted themselves to self-torture, and 
in some cases positively wanted to die in prison. But 
he was determined to allow no facilities for the manu- 
facture of martyrs. The difficulties of the situation were 
great, but “we can only go on dealing with them by the 
exercise of patience, forbearance, and humanity.” He flatly 
contradicted the statements made by Sir Victor Hors!ey and 
two lady doctors as to the treatment of Miss Lenton. There 
was, he declared, no alternative to the release of prisoners 
whom it was dangerous to feed forcibly. But he proposed to 
bring in new legislation enabling the authorities to release 
woman suffragist prisoners conditionally—that is, they will 
be under surveillance when at liberty, but liable to rearrest 
whenever they violate the conditions under which they are 
licensed. In our opinion Mr. McKenna has carried through 
a very difficult task with good sense, humanity, and firmness. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Colonel Seely made a long 
statement on the Army. We have reviewed fully elsewhere 
what he said on our aerial defences, but must summarize 
here the rest of his speech. Of the Territorial Force the 
Government could not say, “ Unless you fill up the gap of 
sixteen per cent. you are in imminent danger of disaster.” 
That would not be true. Only a large invading force could 
deal with our existing forces, and such a force could not escape 
the vigilance of the Navy. Nevertheless the Government 
had decided to appoint a Committee of the Imperial 
Defence Committee to reconsider the matter of invasion, 
and Mr. Balfour had consented to serve on it. In order 
to facilitate promotion from the ranks in the Regular 
Army, the Government had decided to allow a ranker on pro- 
motion £150 instead of £100 for his outfit, and then a special 
allowance of £50 a year for three years. Additions were also 
to be made to the pay of all officers up to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. There would be no sumptuary laws to 
keep down officers’ expenses, but the recommendations of Lord 
Derby’s Committee would be put into effect. The extra cost 
would be between £100,000 and £150,000 a year. We record 
these increases of pay with the greatest pleasure. The Army 
is now one of the hardest-worked professions, and although the 
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mstances are no doubt peculiar, the pay should at least 
ble remotely the pay of a professional man. ~ 


circu 
resem — 

On Thursday Parliament adjourned till Easter Monday. 
3 began by a vote expressing “indignation and 
deep concern” at the murder of the King of Greece, moved 
by Mr. Asquith. Then followed a debate on the Army 
Estimates, in which the principal speakers on the Opposition 
side were Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. Amery. We cannot 
unfortunately find space to-day to describe their criticisms 
in detail, but must note that they were of a very serious 
kind, and that the Government’s answer cannot be described 
as satisfactory. In the course of his speech Mr. Harold 
Baker, the Financial Secretary, used the following words in 
regard to National Service: “ There will be no alternative to 
the voluntary system until the party opposite take it up.” 
“Tf,” he went on, “ they do not take up conscription or com- 
pulsion in some form, it never will be taken up.” We are not 
go sure. Parties often put out statements of this kind before 
they change their minds. If once the country is converted 
neither party will be afraid of National Service. 


Proceeding 


It should be noted that at question-time on Thursday 
Mr. Bonar Law asked the Prime Minister whether he pro- 
posed to make any statement with regard to the evidence 
given in the case against Le Matin. When Mr. Asquith 
stated that it had not occurred to him that it was his duty to 
make any statement, Mr. Bonar Law expressed his intention 
of asking a question on the subject on Tuesday next. 
According to the Daily Telegraph, should Mr. Asquith’s 
answer be unsatisfactory the Opposition will ask for a day to 
discuss the whole matter. “It may even go to the length of 
moving a vote of censure.” We hold Mr. Bonar Law to be 
perfectly justified in the course he proposes to take. He 
would fail in his duty as Leader of the Opposition should 
he let the matter reset. Quite apart from the investi- 
gations of the Marconi Committee, the House of Commons 
ought to be given an opportunity to say whether or not it 
thinks that members of the Government or “high Ministers,” 
as their counsel called them, were behaving in accordance with 
the public interests when they acted as Sir Rufus Isaacs 
admitted that he and the Chancellor of the Exchequer acted 
in purchasing shares in the American Marconi Company. It 
would, in our opinion, be deplorable if the matter were to be 
left without Parliamentary comment, and the action of the 
Ministers were established nem. ccn, as a precedent. 





The Times of Friday, March 14th, had a remarkable article 
on the Adana massacres of 1909, in which some twenty thousand 
Armenians and other Eastern Christians lost theirlives. The 
responsibility for these massacres has hitherto been in doubt. 
But the publication of the suppressed report of Agop Effendi 
Babikian, the deputy for Rodosto, who had been appointed 
by the Committee majority to investigate the massacres with 
Yusuf Kemal, a Turkish deputy, and who died suddenly just 
after his return, goes far towards settling the question. Not 
only does he describe the massacres as of unexampled savagery, 
but he concludes his report by explicitly stating that the 
chiefs and members of the Committee of Union and Progress 
at Adana assisted in the organization and perpetration of these 
horrors, adding that unless they were immediately expelled 
and punished as they deserved, it would be impossible to 
refute the accusations brought against the Committee. 





On Friday week Lord Roberts addressed a great meeting 
at Wolverhampton on National Service. Among the audience 
were a great many Liberals and working-men Radicals, yet 
hardly a dissentient voice was raised agaiust the resolution. 
Lord Roberts said that the army recommended by the 
National Service League would ensure “ equality in arms,” 
which was an essential principle in a democratic country. 
Garrison work and the help abroad which we should owe to 
a Continental ally would monopolize the strength of the 
Regular Army in war. What would be left to guard our 
shores? Only the Territorial Force, which in its present 
condition of training would be mere “food for shrapnel.” 
Courage would avail nothing if discipline were absent. The 
valour of ignorance was the most tragic of all forms of valour. 
What the National Service League demanded was emphati- 
cally not “conscription.” It had never been suggested that 








compulsion should be used in the case of foreign service. 
Finally, a compulsorily trained Territorial Force would not 
be used in the suppression of strikes. A bare summary 
cannot do justice to the sincerity and force with which Lord 
Roberts spoke, and which moved his andience to enthusiasm. 


At Manchester on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law devoted a con- 
siderable part of his speech to a candid criticism of the 
candidature of Colonel Weston in the Kendal division. He 
admired and respected independence, and he had no complaint 
against Colonel Weston himself. At the same time, since 
Colonel Weston had declined to subordinate his views to the 
official views of the party, it was necessary to point out what 
would happen if such an example were followed elsewhere. It 
was the local Unionist Association that was to blame 
for selecting such a candidate. In reality the local Association 
had passed a vote of no confidence in the Unionist leaders, 
though he knew that that was not its intention. He warned 
Unionists that they could not fight on one policy in one part 
of the country and on another in the rest of the country. 
The Kendal difficulty, however, had been an accident, and he 
firmly believed that the whole party would act loyally on the 
compromise stated at Edinburgh, otherwise the whole position 
would become impossible. Mr. Bonar Law then criticized 
fully the conduct of the Government, and ended by recom- 
mending that there should be an official inquiry into the land 
question. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the speech, 
although made at a time of great excitement, has given no 
offence. Mr. Bonar Law reaps the reward that comes from 
sincerity, character, and absence of egotism. He inspires 
confidence as surely by his public as by his private actions. 


The petition for a compulsory order to wind up the Peruvian 
Amazon Company presented by four shareholders was granted 
by Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady in the Chancery Division on 
Wednesday. Mr. Russell, K.C., on behalf of the company 
urged that the real grounds were not the benefits to be secured 
for the contributories, but the indulgence of sentimental 
motives. Practically the petition was presented by the British 
Anti-Slavery Society. He pointed out that the preference 
and ordinary shares of the company amounted to £780,000, 
and with the exception of five hundred and fifty shares, repre- 
sented by the petitioners, supported by one thousand nine 
hundred other shares, no single shareholder desired Seior 
Arana to cease being liquidator. The judge, in making the 
order, commented in drastic fashion on the terrible admissions 
of the Company’s report, the culpability of the managers, 
and the statements made by Arana in his affidavit. It 
was impossible to acquit all the partners of knowledge. 
“Zumaeta (Arana’s brother-in-law) certainly knew, and 
if Arana did not know then he ought to have known. 
Having regard to this and to his position as vendor, he is 
the last person in the world to whom the winding up of 
the company should be entrusted.” We offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the British Anti-Slavery Society on the 
success of their efforts to secure a complete investigation into 
the methods by which the business was conducted. 


On Monday a libel action brought by Sir John Ramsden 
against the Daily News was heard before Mr. Justice Darling. 
In an article from a special correspondent published last 
October it was said that glassworks at Brotherton had ceased 
work under compulsion because the smoke injured Sir John 
Ramsden’s trees, and that a hundred workers had been thereby 
thrown out of employment; that Sir John Ramsden hid 
charged an extortionate price for land for public works; that 
he let his cottages fall into ruins; and that he had attempted 
to filch public rights. It was proved in court, and admitted 
by the defendants, that there was not a shadow of foundation 
for any of these charges. The accusation that an employer 
has callously brought the employment of the greater part of 
a village to an end for selfish reasons is peculiarly cruel. As 
a matter of fact, the firm who rented the glassworks left of 
their own accord, and Sir John Ramsden has since done his 
best to find another tenant. Sir John Ramsden behaved most 
generously in not asking for damages. We wonder whether 
a Tory newspaper which cruelly libelled a Radical manufacturer 
could hope to be let off so easily. 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4per cent. October 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 73}—Friday week 73,'. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


‘ A UNIONIST VICTORY. 

it people imagine that the Spectator is going to claim 

the Kendal by-election as a victory for the Unionist 
Free Traders they are greatly mistaken. Not only do 
we make no such claim for those Unionists who share 
our views on the fiscal question, but we desire to 
acknowledge in the fullest and frankest way that this 
great and notable achievement, was brought about by 
the votes of Tariff Reformers, and could have been 
achieved in no other way. It is the Tariff Reformers 
of Kendal whom we have to thank for the return 
of Colonel Weston by so large a majority. They 
sank their own special views in the cause of the Union, 
and by their patriotism, their good sense, and their 
realization of the tremendous issues at stake, have set an 
example to the whole party in the duty of political self- 
sacrifice. There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the Unionist party in the Kendal division is different in 
composition from the Unionist Party throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The great majority of 
the Kendal Unionists are, of course, men who on the fiscal 
question hold, in varying degrees of intensity, Tariff 
Reform principles. But happily these men feel that at 
the present moment there is a far higher duty than 
pushing those particular fiscal views. The duty of the 
hour is to get rid of the present Government at all costs, 
and to save the State from the unspeakable evil of a dis- 
solution of the Union and from the hardly less grievous 
ill of a dissolution of the Established Church by the 
secularization of the State in Wales. They are like 
the democrat in Colonel Hay’s spirited poem on the 
American Civil War. He, it will be remembered, 
“laid his politics out of the way” to keep “till 
the war got through ” and the Union was safe. The 
Tariff Reformers in Kendal have done just the same 
thing, and every true Unionist owes them heartfelt 
thanks. 

It specially behoves Unionist Free Traders to show their 
gratitude by not claiming a victory for their own parti- 
cular views. What makes the sacrifices of the Kendal 
Tariff Reformers the more splendid and the more 
memorable is the fact that the extremists did their 
best to mislead the men on the spot. We witnessed 
the astonishing spectacle of Unionist newspapers like 
the Morning Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Observer 
striving in effect to secure the defeat of the man who 
was so pluckily fighting the battle of the Union. The 
Observer actually suggested that it was the duty of 
Unionists to accomplish his defeat and thus bring about 
the triumph of a Home Ruler and Disestablisher! We 
ean pardon a good deal to hot and hasty writing during 
an exciting contest, but we are bound to say that such 
advice as this goes perilously near treason to the cause 
of the Union. We do not, however, wish to dwell 
further upon this matter except to point out to the 
extreme Tariff Reformers that, do what they like and 
write what they like, the Spectator will never follow 
their example in putting anything above the interests 
of the Union. If any local association chooses a Unionist 
candidate who sticks to Food Taxes, but is also thor- 
oughly loyal to the Union, we shall not only work for 
him ourselves, and vote for him if we have a vote, 
but unhesitatingly urge every Unionist Free Trader to 
do the same. We, at any rate, are not ashamed to 
say that we are Unionists first and Free Traders after- 
wards. The great, the essential thing, is to save the 
Union. While that issue trembles in the balance all 
other considerations, however important in themselves, 
must stand aside. 

If the action of the Morning Post, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and the Observer in attempting to ruin the chances of the 
Unionist candidate at Kendal and to secure a victory 
for the Home Ruler was, as we have said, virtual 
treason to the Union, what are we to say of the 
astonishing performance of certain members of the Tariff 
Reform League at their annual meeting in London on 
Thursday week? Here we actually had Mr. Goulding 
declaring that he did not hesitate to say that if he had 
had a vote in the Kendal division on no consideration 
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would he have given it “for a back number.” In other 
words, he was quite willing to sacrifice the Union in order 
to get what he supposed was some temporary advantage 
for Tariff Reform. Worse, because coming from a man of 
more importance in the Party, was the monstrous and 
unforgivable declaration by Mr. George Wyndham. My 
Wyndham in effect repudiated the cause of the Union, 
“If,” (we quote from the report in the Times), “he had 
to choose between the principles of the Tariff Reform 
League and the Unionist party, he would stick to the 
principles of the Tariff Reform League.” If this is not 
treason to the cause of the Union we do not know 
what is. Let us tell Mr. Wyndham plainly that wo 
Unionist Free Traders shall never follow his example. 
If a similar choice is ever forced upon us, we shall 
choose the Union. And here, perhaps, we may be 
allowed to meet the criticism which is sure to be 
brought against us. If those are our principles, we shall 
be asked, how was it we supported the Liberals at the 
election of 1906? The question is a perfectly fair one, 
and we are most willing to answer it. Before we supported 
the Liberal Party at the election of 1906 we were care/uil to 
obtain an assurance from those qualified to give it that the 
Iiberal Party if returned would not raise the question 
of the dissolution of the Union, and that therefore 
by supporting the Free Trade Party and Free Trade 
candidates we should not be in the slightest degree 
imperilling the Union. When in 1910 the Liberal leaders 
placed Home Rule in their programme, we at once, as in 
our opinion we were bound to doas Unionists, subordinated 
our Free Trade views to the question of the Union, and 
supported Tariff Reform and Food Tax candidates as the 
upholders of the lesser of the two evils. To continue, 
what made the speeches of Mr. Goulding and Mr. Wyndham 
specially injurious was the fact that they were made in the 
hearing of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, we admit, is a 
sincere Unionist, without reproof or even protest. (ne 
would have imagined that on hearing such treason to the 
Union Mr. Austen Chamberlain would at once have 
jumped to his feet and disavowed, nay denounced, his 
colleagues. On the contrary, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
made a hedging speech, from which any real vindication of 
the cause of the Union was absent. We do not complain 
for a moment that he pressed his tariff and prefereutia! 
views as hard as possible. He had every right to do that 
But we cannot excuse him for not in word and deed putting 
the Union first and speaking what we hope and believe 
was his mind to those who refused to do so. We should 
never dream of saying that he cannot be a good Unionist 
because he is a Food Taxer. To attempt to set up sucha 
standard would be monstrously unjust. But we do say, 
without fear of contradiction, that he should have told his 
followers that he would not work with anyone who put the 
cause of Tariff Reform or Food Taxation first and the 
Union second, as had been done by Mr. Goulding and 
Mr. Wyndham. 

We must now say a word as to Mr. Bonar J.aw’s 
position. We shall be asked why, if we speak so 
strongly in praise of the action of the bulk of tho 
Tariff Reformers in Kendal—indeed we might almost 
say the whole of the Tariff Reformers in Kendal, for as 
far as we can sce they one and all acted with the utmost 
loyalty tothe Union—we do not also condemn the action ot 
the central office in regard to Colonel Weston, and also the 
action of Mr. Bonar Law. In our opinion, there is the whole 
difference in the world between their action and that of 
the Observer and the Pall Mail Gazette and the extremists 
of the Tariff Reform League. Mr. Bonar Law, arent 
Tariff Reformer as he is, never has said, and we are certain 
would rather cut off his right hand than say, that the 
cause of the Union must, if necessary, give way to the cause 
of Tariff Reform. His action and that of the central 
organization did no harm to Colonel Weston, and were not 
intended to do him any harm. Mr. Bonar Law, in fact, 
then acted as he always has acted, and as he always will 
act, with a most scrupulous sense of personal honour. He 
considered that his acceptance of the Memorial obliged him 
to hold the balance impartially between—we do not say the 
Unionist Free Traders and the Tariff Reformers, because 
it is not a question of that—but between the moderate 
Tariff Reformers, i.c., the anti-iood taxing majority of the 
Unionist Party and the food taxing minority. yr 
than give the slightest appearance of favouring one site, 
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rather, that is to say, than allow anyone the opportunity of 
asserting that he had not acted with scrupulous fairness, 
he withdrew the official sanction from Colonel Weston. 
We, at any rate, shall not blame him here, even though 
we may think that there was no necessity for his 
action. When there is a doubt no man can be blamed 
who acts in the way which will leave him least ex- 
osed to an accusation of having behaved dishonourably. 
This view of Mr. Bonar Law’s action is, we are sure, the 
view generally taken throughout the Unionist Party, as it 
is clearly the view taken by Colonel Weston and by the 
Unionist Tariff Reformers of the Kendal division. They 
felt in no sense hurt or injured by Mr. Bonar Law’s action, 
but understand it fully. This perfect reliance upon the 
olitical honour and good feeling of Mr. Bonar Law is 
indeed one of the happiest features of the political situa- 
tion. Every Unionist, high and low, knows that he is a 
thoroughly “straight man,” and that though he may 
make blunders, like all politicians, he will never do a 
mean or a dirty action, and will never injure his cause 
by subterfuge or intrigue. He remembers so to be a party 
leader as not to forget he is a gentleman. The party 
feels instinctively that he is the kind of man of whom it is 
absolutely safe to say :-— 

“ Whatever record leaps to light, he never will be shamed.” 
After all, that is the very best foundation for a party 
leader. 

We have said our say as to the action of the extreme 
Food Taxers in the Kendal election. We are certain that 
the party as a whole has not the slightest intention of allow- 
ing any split in the party to result therefrom. All that 
remains to do is to point out how remarkable the Kendal 
victory is, and how good an omemfor the future. If we 
can almost double the majority at Kendal, even though 
the candidate had to bear the handicap of having the 
Conscription label placed upon his back by his opponents, 
we may make pretty sure of victory at the next general 
election. It might seem a matter of prudence to add the 
proviso, “if we do not fight amongst ourselves,” but we do 
not intend to add that proviso, because we do not believe 
there is in reality the slightest fear of our doing 
so. Kendal has settled that. It has also taught the 
Unionist Party a great lesson. It has shown us how to 
win, and we are sure that the Unionist Party as a whole 
intend to profit by it. The way to win is for all who 
mean to maintain the Union and the Church, and who 
dread the destructive principles of the present Govern- 
ment, to combine at the polls, without paying any attention 
to the bluff of the extremists. The function of the 
Unionist Party at the present moment, and, indeed, 
the function of an Opposition always, is to get rid of the 
Government and all their works. To make sure of this 
the Unionist Party must obtain the support of that body 
of balancing electors which can decide the issue in almost 
every constituency. In other words, the Unionist Party 
must at the next general election make itself the lever 
which the discontent of the country needs for getting rid 
of the Administration. This is exactly what was done 
at Kendal. The Unionist Party there appealed to and 
won the help of some two hundred and fifty balancing 
electors, who had not supported them in 1910, and 
80 well-nigh doubled the majority. As to what may 
be the best way in each particular constituency of obtaining 

this concentration of the elements opposed to the Govern- 
ment, we shall not attempt to dogmatize. That must be 
left largely to the men on the spot. We must never 
forget, however, that in a crisis like the present, the 
main, the essential, duty of the Unionist Party is to 
destroy the present Government and not to stand upon 
political punctilios. We shall no doubt be told by the 
Liberal press that we are cynical, nay, unprincipled, in 
giving such advice. We care nothing for sucha charge from 
the supporters of a party who are content to hold office at the 
bidding of the Nationalists. ‘The one thing now, we repeat, 
for patriotic men to consider is how to get rid of a Govern- 
ment who are pledged to destroy the Union and to carry out 
the first instalment of secularizing the nation. In that 
work we will join hands with all who will help us, provided 
only that their hands are clean. ‘That was the spirit 
that inspired the Unionist Tariff Reformers of Kendal, 
and that is the spirit in which we shall win. The Union 
is and must remain the watchword of the Unionist Party. 








THE MARCONI CASE. 


WwW are not going to waste time or provoke our 
readers’ patience by conventional declarations 
that the Ministers concerned in the action against Le 
Matin have by their statements and confessions in court 
cleared their characters from all charges of venality and 
pecuniary corruption. We never believed them guilty, or 
capable of, pecuniary corruption and venality, and we 
never charged them with such offences, and consequently 
have no occasion to rejoice in the proving of an innocence 
which required no proof. On the contrary, we always 
expressed our belief in their complete immunity from such 
sins. Therefore, as we have said, we are not going to 
waste time by patting them on the back for not having 
been shown to be base, dishonourable, and infamous men, 
utterly deaf to the voice of public duty. But while 
recognizing in them a guiltlessness which we have 
always sincerely believed in, we are not going, out 
of a kind of inverted chivalry, to declare that they 
have acted wisely and nobly and as they ought to have 
acted throughout these unfortunate transactions. On the 
contrary, we hold that what happened in Mr. Justice 
Darling’s court is a complete and absolute vindication of 
the Spectator’s attitude on the whole matter. In fact, as 
regards the allegations made by the Spectator against 
two members of the Government, we claim a verdict on 
the admissions made by Sir Rufus Isaacs on Wednesday 
in the suit against Le Matin. Let us recall to our readers’ 
minds what the Spectator’s allegations were. We stated 
them again and again, but the example of November 23rd, 
1912, will serve as well as any to show the nature of our 
complaint :— 

“We will repeat once more that we have never charged, or 
intended to charge, any member of the Government or any of 
its servants directly or indirectly with corruption or any such 
offence in connexion with the Marconi contract. Indeed, we hav 
been most scurrilously abused by the Eyewitness for our matt 
to make such charges. It was there insinuated that we have 
been trying to shelter the Government. What wo have done is 
to assert that the Government have not in this matter acted 
with the delicacy, the discretion, and the carefulness of public 
interests with which they ought to have acted. Through this 
carelessness two things have happened. The Government have 
made, as far as wo can judge from th« evidence, a bad bargain 
with the Marconi Company—though we do not profess to speak 
from any expert knowledge, but rather from the admissions of 
the Government witnesses. Next, and this is by far the more 
important matter, the Government have, by their want of 
delicacy and discretion in handling the whole matter, allowed 
an atmosphere of suspicion and of poisonous, and as we believe 
quite untrue, innuendoes to bo created which is most injurious 
to the public interest. This is our contention—a contention 
which it was, in our belief, a public duty to set forth. From 
it we shall not be driven by threats or by accusations that we 
are making attacks which we are not making, or by artful 
attempts to confound our reasonable protests with the unreason- 
able and scurrilous accusations which we repudiate and deplore.” 


With these allegations in mind, together with the 
evidence given by Sir Rufus Isaacs in the Matin case last 
Wednesday, will any impartial reader say that the 
Spectator was not justified in its criticism, and main- 
tain that the members of the Government concerned 
acted with the full delicacy and discretion with which 
men in their position ought to have acted? Consider for 
a moment the transactions to which Sir Rufus Isaacs 
confessed in court on Wednesday. Though he declared 
(and, of course, we absolutely accept his word) that he 
had not dealt in the shares of the English Marconi 
Company, he stated that he had dealt in the shares of 
the American Marconi Company on a very large scale. 
He had bought 10,000 shares in this company, which, as 
far as we can calculate, involved a speculation running up 
to some £50,000. No doubt it may be said that what 
appears to a journalist as a very heavy speculative transac- 
tion was, in fact, a small matter to a man of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ wealth. Still we are bound to say, on full con- 
sideration, that it was an investment, even for a man of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ means, of large proportions, and not one 
that can be represented as in no sense abnormal or specula- 
tive, or as one which he would not be likely to keep in his 
memory. The Attorney-G-neral went on to describe how he 
had put two of his colleagues into the good thing which he 
had chanced upon in America. He explained, however, to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Master of 





In that sign we shall conquer. 





Elibank that the Government contract with the English 
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Marconi Company could not in the least affect the 
shares in the American Company, and so induced Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank each to 
take a thousand of the American shares from him, 
apparently at £5 a share—again a not inconsiderable 
investment. The Master of Elibank was at the time 
the chief Liberal Whip and one of the most important 
members of the Administration. Let us ask again 
whether this is a transaction consistent with that 
delicacy and discretion which should govern the action 
of members of the Government in such matters? 
We admit to the full, of course, that there was 
no flavour of corruption or dishonesty in the trans- 
action. Again, we do not intend to argue the question 
of how far the finances of the English and American 
companies are intermixed. We will assume that the two 
companies could not be anything else but absolutely 
independent, and that the price of the shares in one 
company could never in any way affect the price of those 
in the other, and that the fact that three of the Directors 
of the English Company were also on the American 
Board, and that the English Company owned a large block 
of shares in the American Company does not constitute 
any community of interest. But even assuming all this, 
was the transaction in accordance with that high standard 
in public affairs which is admittedly most desirable ? 
Was it likely to avoid “ the appearance of evil” ? Was it 
calculated to set the best possible example to all civil 
servants and minor men and toall future Ministers ? We 
are in no doubt about the answer which will be given 
by men of all political parties. We can read it plainly 
enough in the comments of Liberal papers like the Daily 
Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian. Most naturally 
they do their best not to desert a political friend 
under fire, but if we read between the lines we can see how 
uneasy they feel at the suggestion, that as long as 
Ministers, including even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are free from actual corruption, they can invest or 
speculate in stocks and shares exactly like members of 
the outside public, and that public considerations have 
nothing to do with limiting their private transactions on 
the Stock Exchange. 

We must turn now to the case of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What makes the matter specially difficult for 
Mr. Lloyd George is the fact that those who defend him 
cannot use the suggestion that he was new to considerations 
of this kind and to the highest traditions of our public life, 
and that it would be pardonable if the idea of delicacy 
and discretion in its more exacting forms had never 
occurred to him. We know, as a matter of fact, that 
those considerations have been very specially before him, 
for it was he who was the chief exponent in Parliament 
of the principle of delicacy and discretion when Mr. 
Chamberlain and his sons and brother were so vehe- 
mently attacked in the House of Commons, and when 
the then Liberal Opposition brought up the whole 
question in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George was the 
statesman who moved the motion in December 1900 
condemning the action of Mr. Chamberlain. So high 
a view did Mr. Lloyd George then take of these 
matters that he actually wished to insist that not only 
Ministers of the Crown but—we quote the words of his 
motion—‘* members of either House of Parliament hold- 
ing subordinate office in any public department ought 
to have no interest, direct or indirect, in any firm or 
company competing for contracts with the Crown, unless 
the nature and extent of such interest being first declared, 
your Majesty shall have sanctioned the countenance 
thereof and, when necessary, shall have directed such 
precautions to be taken as may effectually prevent any 
suspicion of influence or favouritism in the allocation of 
such contracts.” That in his mood of those days Mr. Lloyd 
George would have allowed no excuses about a company 
being an American company and having no connexion 
except that of a name with the English company 
dealing with the Government, is clear from the spirit 
of his speech. After stating what he called “the 


rule of Caesar's wife” and other rules derived there- 
from to prevent the growth of suspicion in regard 
to Ministers, Mr. Lloyd George went on: “ When once 
these rules are broken by any person in high position 
it leads to the complete demoralization of the whole Civil 
Service. It is setting a dangerous precedent.” Again, 
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speaking of such rules, he declared that “these rules are 


laid down not altogether to prevent corruption or to hit 
corruption, but to prevent circumstances that might justify 
corruption in others.” As to the suggestion that the 
atmosphere of suspicion was really created by those who 
brought the matter to the attention of the House, and by 
their inquiries and investigations outside, Mr. Lloyd George 
laid down the true principle in bold words :— ; 

“Tsay that not merely have wo a right to bring these facts 
before the House, but it is the duty of some member to do it. 
They invite explanation, nay, they demand it. It is not that 
charges of corruption are brought against any Minister of the 
Crown, for that is not insinuated, but I do say, to uso a phrase 
uttered by the right hon. gentleman, ‘it is not treasonable, but 
it is improper.’” 

Finally, in his peroration Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that the Government had given “legitimate grounds for 
uneasiness and, above all, they have established precedents 
which, if they are followed, would lead to something 
infinitely worse than anything I have spoken of to-day.” 

We leave it to our readers to say how far Mr. Lloyd 
George acted on these principles when, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he bought from acolleague £5,000 worth 
of shares in the American Marconi Company. Was he acting 
with that delicacy and discretion which he so properly de- 
scribed as essential ? Though there was no corruption, and 
though Sir Rufus Isaacs, as he pathetically pleaded, lost 
money on his speculation, as presumably his colleagues did 
also, who can say that the Ministers in question acted as 
they should have acted ? 

We have referred to the allegations against Mr. 
Chamberlain. We can best illustrate the nature of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s indiscretion by asking him what he 
would have said in 1900*i.e., when he was so much imbued 
with the principle of “ Caesar’s wife,” if Mr. Chamberlain 
had first stated that he had never held any pecuniary 
interest direct or indirectin Kynochs (his brother’s company ), 
but had later confessed that his brother had brought out an 
“American Kynochs,” and that he had invested £10,000 
in that company because it had nothing in common with the 
English Company but the name; and that he had induced 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach (the Unionist Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer) and the Unionist Chief Whip to share in the 
transaction. 

We cannot, unfortunately, leave the matter as it stands 
in regard to Sir Rufus Isaacs. Though we do not wish to 
be hard upon him in any way, and though we are convinced 
that there was no personal corruption, that is to say, that he 
did not betray the interests of the nation for money, we are 
bound to point out that his statement in the House of 
Commons in the Marconi debate last autumn was not as 
absolutely candid as it ought to have been, and as we do 
not doubt he now wishes it had been. During the debate 
on October 12th, 1912, the Attorney-General described 
how he sent a telegram to the Marconi banquet ia 
America, a banquet which, if we are not mistaken, was 
held for the purpose of furthering the interests of the 
American company in which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was, and 
we believe still is, a director. We venture to say that 
when the question of this telegram to the American 
company was dwelt upon in Parliament, and when it 
was asserted by Major Archer Shee that “ the sending of a 
public telegram to be read at a business banquet was 
a great mistake and a most injurious proceeding,” and 
when the Attorney-General defended liimself at very 
considerable length from this charge, he showed a most 
unfortunate lack of frankness in not taking that oppor- 
tunity of stating what he told the Court on Wednesday, 
i.e, the story of his dealings in the American Marconi 
Company’s shares. It is, of course, quite easy to see why 
he shrank from doing so then. It would have made him 
look foolish, and would have given rise to severe criticism. 
Nevertheless, it was clearly his duty to speak out. By 
not doing so he conveyed a general impression to the 
House that he had never had any transactions with any 
company, directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, con- 
nected with the Marconi business, and that in fact he and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew no more about 
Marconi shares of any sort or kind than babes unborn. 
At any rate, that was the impression made upon Us, 
and we believe upon hundreds of ordinary, or, if Sir 
Rufus wills, simple-minded people. It was not mgt 
to create this particular atmosphere when the Attorney- 
General must have had in his mind his transactions 
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in the American Marconi shares. As a man of the 
world, of unrivalled experience 1n business, and of con- 
‘cuous ability in commercial matters as well as in law, he 
t have known that, although his and the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer’s holdings in the American MarconiCompany 

could be explained, the fact of those transactions if dis- 
covered later would produce a very unfavourable impression 
upon the ordinary man—the man who does not easily 
distinguish between different types of companies, especially 
when they have common directors, deal in the same kind 
of business, and are officially described as “ Associated 

Companies.” ; 

Let us repeat that we do not say there was anything 

corrupt or criminal in this want of frankness. We quite 

well understand why Sir Rufus Isaacs practised the 
reticence and economy of statement to which we have 
alluded. We do say, however, that it was most un- 
fortunate, and constitutes a very bad precedent. The 
next time that Ministers have to answer some accusation 
of this kind the public will, we fear, be inclined to believe 
that there is very likely something behind the official 
denial—just, they will say, as there was after all some- 
thing behind the apparently absolute disclaimer of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. That will be an unfair way of looking 
at it, no doubt, but it will be inevitable. Even if 
we admit that in this case “the thing behind" was 
not in itself criminal, or dishonourable, or wicked, 
it was nevertheless the kind of thing which a man who felt 
strongly about the principle of delicacy and discretion in 
public affairs ought not to have concealed. Sir Rufus 

Isaacs, remember, spoke for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

as well as himself. We must only say again that the whole 

business leaves a most unpleasant and disagreeable im- 

pression, and shows a carelessness in regard to the creation 

of suspicion which can only be described as deplorable. 

Before we leave the subject we have another thing to 

say. We note that Liberal papers, which seem to have a 

monopoly of information about the actions of the Marconi 

Committee, have stated that the editor of the Spectator 

will be “compelled” to come before the Committee to sub- 

stantiate his monstrous charges against Ministers and to 
suffer the humiliation, and so on, which is his due. In 
regard to these statements we have only to say that the 
editor of this paper will be delighted, if called upon, to 
appear before the Committee. He cannot, however, bring 
any charges of corruption against Ministers, for the very 
good reason that he has never believed them or made 
them. But though he has no charges of this kind to 
bring, if the Committee is willing to hear him he will be 
very glad to answer any questions which are asked him as 
to his contentions in regard to the want of delicacy and 
discretion shown by the Ministers involved, and as to the 
importance of the principles of delicacy and discretion 
being maintained in all public affairs where pecuniary 
considerations are involved. And here, indeed, we 
may say that we hope most sincerely that the Mar- 
coni Committee, instead of futile attempts to hunt 

Mr. Maxse into the Clock Tower for doing what every 
honourable editor would have done—refusing to betray 
his correspondents—will steadily fix their minds upon 
the public interests involved. They may yet do a great 
public service if they will sift this whole matter 
to the bottom and will lay down for the future the 
principles upon which Ministers ought to act where 
considerations like those in the Marconi case are 
involved. We ventureto say that if they do their work 
thoroughly and sincerely their report will not state that 
there is no sort of objection to Ministers having Stock 
Exchange transactions of the kind in which Sir Rufus 
{saacs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Master 
of Elibank engaged in April 1912. They will not, of 
course, describe such transactions as corrupt, but we are 
certain that they will feel compelled to describe them as 
highly undesirable. 

We should be careful to point out, in conclusion, that 
nothing which we have said in criticism of the action of 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and of Mr. Lloyd George in the matter 
of the American shares applies to Mr. Samuel. He was 
not a party to the transactions in the American Marconi 
shares described by Sir Rufus Isaacs. In saying this, 
however, we must not be regarded as in any way apolo- 
fizing for or withdrawing anything we have said of Mr. 
Samuel, for the good and sufficient reason that we have 
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never accused him of corrupt actions or motives, but 
have again and again refused to make or to endorse such 
charges. We congratulate him upon his good sense in 
not investing in the American Marconi shares, even though 
he could have obtained the assurance which the Attorney- 
General gave to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to 
the Master of Elibank, that there was no reason why 
Ministers should not put their money in these shares— 
shares in a Company which, it was alleged, had nothing 
to do with the English Company except that it bore the 
same name, was called an “ Associated Company,” and 
that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and two of his English col- 
leagues were on its board ! 





THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


| gpteee we deal with the prospects of peace we must 
express our deep regret at the murder of the King 
of Greece, which took place at Salonica on Tuesday. We do 
not wish to use the exaggerated language in regard to 
popular feeling which is often employed on the deaths of 
kings. Undoubtedly, however, in the present case there 
will be throughout the world an unusual feeling of sorrow 
as well as of sympathy for the Greek Royal Family and 
for the Greek nation. The special circumstances create 
the sense of pity ina high degree. The King of Greece 
was not only a man of amiable character, but he had won 
the respect of the world by the mixture of good sense, tact, 
and tenacity with which he held fast to one of the most 
difficult and, as it often seemed, ungrateful tasks that any 
human being had ever undertaken. The fifty years of his 
reign were clouded by one difficulty after another, and 
there were at least a dozen times in his career when the 
King must have been tempted to abdicate, and might have 
abdicated without any loss of personal honour or without 
any man being able to say that he had abandoned his 
post without due cause. Yet the King of Greece stuck 
manfully to his job, and in the end earned the reward 
due to such manfulness. It is not too much to say 
that at the moment of his death he had become the 
most popular man in Greece, and that the Hellenic race 
the world over felt that it owed him a very great deal. 
He had contrived to keep the ship of State afloat through 
endless anxieties and difficulties, and at last a great success 
and a great triumph had come to the little kingdom. 

Whatever may be the final terms of peace, nothing can 
alter the fact that the Greeks have re-established their 
national self-respect and their national prestige. To have 
taken some 80,000 Turks prisoners and some 200 guns, to 
have captured a place of arms fortified with all the resources 
of modern warfare—for such was Janina—to have taken 
the chief islands of the archipelago, and to have held their 
own at sea, are achievements of which the Greeks have 
every right to be proud. No doubt it would be absurd to 
attribute this revival of the Greek spirit as even partly 
due to the King. The glory belongs to the Greek people 
themselves. At the same time it is not in the least too 
much to say that they could never have had the oppor- 
tunity to do what they have done had not their sovereign 
prevented, as undoubtedly he did, the dissolution of the 
nation, and maintained the fabric of government. We 
feel, then, a genuine emotion when we remember that 
King George was only able to enjoy for so short a time 
the gratitude of the Greek people. Happily, by his 
prowess and good generalship in the field, the Crown 
Prince, now King Constantine, has won the confidence and 
respect of his subjects, and is in a position fully to carry 
on his father’s work. Owing to the events of the last six 
months it is no untried man, but one who has earned his 
right to the throne, who succeeds, While dealing with the 
death of the King of Greece, we must be allowed to 
express our special sympathy with Queen Alexandra in 
the blow that has fallen upon her in the death of her 
brother. The Danish Royal House is one in which the 
ties of family are particularly close. 

Though the murder of the King of Greece has caused 
so poignant a feeling in Europe, there is happily no reason 
to suppose that it will have any ill effect upon the pro- 
spects of peace. It was the act of a madman, und no 
political considerations, either external or internal, are 
involved in the crime. It will not render either the Allies or 
the Turks less willing to arrive at acompromise. At the 
present moment the chief obstacle in the way of peace 
would appear to be the difficulty of settling the frontier 
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line between Turkey and the Greater Bulgaria of the 
future. It has been practically agreed on all hands that 
the Turks are to remain in Constantinople, but that 
beyond the city they are only to retain in Europe such a 
strip of territory as will enable them to act as trustees or 
guardians of the narrow waters of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles. It is for the convenience of Europe, nay, of 
the world, for the present at any rate, that the straits 
which give access to the Black Sea shall be in the hands 
of Turkey rather than of any one of the Allies. Granted 
these conditions, how is the frontier line to be drawn? At 
the beginning of the war, and before a shot had been 
fired, the Spectator, assuming that the war would end as it 
has ended, in the defeat of Turkey, suggested that the 
best line would be one drawn from the mouth of the 
Maritza on the Aigean, that is, at Enos, up the Maritza 
valley while its course is roughly north and south, and 
from the place where it begins to bend sharply to the west, 
to Midia on the Black Sea. This Enos-Midia line, as it is 
now called, is, it is understood, the line that the Powers are 
pressing upon the Allies as the frontier which best carries 
out the principle that Turkey is to have as much, but only 
as much, territory in Europe as will enable her to act as 
guardian of the straits. According to the Times of 
Tuesday, the Bulgarian negotiators oppose to the Enos- 
Midia line the line of Rodosto-Midia, while at the same 
time the Gallipoli Peninsula and a strip of territory running 
parallel with the course of the Dardanelles are to be secured 
to Turkey. 

The Bulgarians plead that this line would still give 
Turkey the command of the two strips of narrow sea, 
the gates, that is, of the Black Sea and of the Aigean, 
while it would give Bulgaria a portion of the shores 
of the Sea of Marmora, and so enable her traders 
to carry on commerce by sea with Constantinople. It is 
further urged that this line of demarcation would give to 
the Bulgarians what they have a special claim to possess, 
te, the area occupied by them at the cost of so 
much blood and treasure. Again, it is urged, and 
with no small show of reason, that the Rodosto-Midia 
line, besides giving Bulgaria access to the Sea of 
Marmora, would provide a frontier which could be 
much more easily held by the Bulgarians than that sug- 
gested by the Powers. Though, as its first delineators, 
we may be supposed to have a certain amount of intellectual 
affection for the Enos-Midia line, we are bound to say that 
we can hardly wonder that the Bulgarians should so ardently 
desire the Rodosto-Midia line, and we cannot help feeling 
that the Powers will be wise if they recommend this arrange- 
ment, and do not force upon the Bulgarians a frontier which 
will leave them discontented. A reasonable compromise 
might, wethink, be made between thetwo views by the Powers 
insisting that the Bulgarians shall not keep armed vessels 
on the Sea of Marmora nor fortify any of the harbours 
thereon. Such an arrangement would quite as efficiently 
sterilize the Sea of Marmora as would the possession of 
the whole of its shores by the Turks. Such sterilization 
is the special aim of the Powers. What is required is 
that no one shall be in a position to prevent the free 
ingress and egress of the ships of all nations on equal 
terms using the Black Sea and the Augean. But can it 
reasonably be said that this would be interfered with 
if the Bulgarians possessed commercial ports on the 
Sea of Marmora under the restrictions which we have 
sketched ? 

It must be remembered that if the Powers were to prove 
absolutely unyielding in regard to the Enos-Midia line, 
the effect might be to make the whole of the rest of the 
settlement far more difficult. If the Bulgarians get their 
ports on the Sea of Marmora they will be far more likely 
to be reasonable in regard to the delimitation of the 
frontier between them and Greece. If they lose Rodosto 
they are only too likely to press the Greeks unduly by 
insisting on pushing their new frontier as far as possible 
to the west. But this will also have the effect of discom- 
moding the Servians and of pushing them to the west also, 
that is, to the point where they are most likely to come into 
collision with the new Albanian State and with Austria- 
Hungary. In a word, there is far more chance of the 
Powers being able to arrange a satisfactory situation all 
round if the Bulgarians go to Rodosto than if they do 
not. Of course, if the object of the Powers is to 
sow discord among the Allies with a view to making 
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will be the better one to choose. But surely it would 
be wiser, instead of adopting this short-sighted and 
Machiavellian policy, if they were to strive rather for the 
creation of a permanent peace and for a frontier arrange. 
ment which would, as far as possible, meet the just 
aspirations of all four States, or perhaps we should say all 
five States, since Albania will now become one of the 
Balkan Powers. The essential thing for the peace not 
only of the Balkans but of the world is to secure a 
breathing time of fifteen or twenty years, a period during 
which the States can develop their new territories and 
consolidate their respective positions. It is possible that 
if this breathing time is secured we may find that a great 
many of the Balkan problems that now seem so menacing 
will have settled themselves. If, however, a breathing 
space is not secured but merely a temporary armistice 
forced upon the Allies under conditions which will make 
them suspicious of each other and bitter towards the 
Powers, all the difficulties and anxieties that now menace 
the world because of the Balkan unrest will be maintained 
in full vigour, ready to burst out at any moment. ‘To sum 
up, we cannot see that the possession of Rodosto by the 
Bulgarians, under proper conditions, would derogate from 
the principle that the Turks are to hold both sides of the 
Dardanelles and of the Bosporus as the trustees of Europe, 





OUR AERIAL DEFENCES. 


N the House of Commons on Thursday Colonel Seely 
treated of many Army matters, but we wish to write 
here only of what he said about aeroplanes and airships. 
As the matter is important we may first summarize his 
statements on this subject. There was, he said, an extra- 
ordinary misapprehension as to what had been done towards 
developing our aerial defences, and he attributed the 
misapprehension partly to the necessity of observing 
secrecy and partly to the admirable habit of the officers 
of the Royal Flying Corps of refusing to allow their feats 
to be reported in newspapers. As a matter of fact, the 
progress of the Flying Corps since its creation in May 
1912 had been rapid. Apart from the Navy, the strength 
of the Flying Corps was now a hundred and twenty-six 
officers and six hundred and twenty men. Of the oflicers 
a hundred and twenty-three had gained certificates. As 
to the matériel, it had been decided that Great Britain did 
not need to imitate the enormous German airships of the 
Zeppelin type. For British expeditionary purposes 
such monsters would be useless. What was wanted 
was smaller portable airships which could be easily 
packed and unpacked. ‘The Army now had _ threo 
such airships, and they were superior to anything else of 
their kind. ‘There would soon bea fourth. They all had 
a speed of forty-five miles an hour, and could be carried 
on motor-lorries. For the rest, the use of airships would 
be left to the Navy, somewhat on the principle that tho 
management of dirigibles is like the management ol 
ships, while that of acroplanes is like the management 
of horses. 

Turning to aeroplanes more particularly, Colonel Seely 
explained the nature of the proposed seven aeroplane 
squadrons. Each squadron contained eighteen acro- 
planes, three of which were “ reserves.” Last year 
when the Estimates were introduced we had only 
seventeen aeroplanes, and the number had now risen to 
a hundred and one, all of which were ready for service. 
By May 3lst there would be a hundred and forty-eight 
aeroplanes ; that is to say, the squadrons would be com- 
plete and there would be a surplus of twenty-two. Wo 
now had the best aeroplanes in the world, and had 
approached nearer than any other nation to a solution ol 
the problem of constructing machines that would fly 
both fast and slowly. One of the British machines which 
had flown at over eighty miles an hour would also fly 
at forty miles an hour. The slower speed is, of course, 
necessary for safe landing, as to land at eighty miles an 
hour in a country of walls and hedges is almost certain 
death. Colonel Secly mentioned the feat of one oflicer who 
ascended in a gale blowing at fifty-seven miles an hour, 
and rose almost in a straight line into the air from tho 
spot from which he started, as the wind and the speed of 
the aeroplane held an exact balance. In another test an 
aeroplane took one anda half hours to travel twenty-one 
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miles against a gale but returned in under twelve minutes. 


oplanes, he went on, were still more dangerous than 
rare agg all the older monoplanes would be usable 
p improvements had been introduced into them. Since 
August thirty-six thousand miles had been flown and no 
life had been lost. The chief difficulty was with the 
engines, as a perfectly satisfactory engine had not yet been 
invented. The War Office was Offering a prize of over a 
thousand pounds for the best invention, and the winner 
would also receive an order for at least fifty engines. 

Finally, Colonel Seely examined the alleged dangers to 
which we are exposed from foreign aircraft. The danger 
to arsenals, he said, was reduced by a careful distribution 
of the explosives. Then the experiments in firing with 
high-angle guns had shown “ remarkably accurate ” results. 
The conclusion was that no fear need be entertained of 
airships hovering over a battlefield by day. If the airships 
came by night it would, of course, be almost impossible to 
hit them, but Colonel Seely remarked that it would be 
difficult for the airships, on their side, to see their objective. 
But surely Colon2! Seely exaggerated ; the difficulty of the 
jnvaders would not be comparable with the difficulty of the 
defenders below. Men in anairship ona moonlight night, or 
whenever they were guided by lights on the earth, might do 
a great deal of mischief and be themselves safe from attack. 
An airship no doubt presents a large target, but we imagine 
that the official optimists do not believe that gun-fire 
would be of any use against aeroplanes. Aeroplanes not 
only move swiftly, but present a tiny target, and we should 
be astonished to hear that any practical gunner thought 
it possible to find the range of such elusive things high 
up in the air. 

We may gladly admit that the Flying Corps has done 
splendid work. After a period in which nothing has been 
known by the public as to the progress of military flying, 
i, learns that the officers and men of the Flying Corps 
have done more—much more—than could have been 
demanded of them. That is, indeed, most satisfactory ; 
but it does not touch the question whether the theories on 
which our system of aerial defence is founded are sound 
and adequate theories. We cannot help feeling that it is 
necessary to discount Colonel Seely’s engaging optimism. 
We will suggest only two points on which much misgiving 
appears to us to be legitimate. The first is that the 
comparatively rapid increase in the number of aeroplanes 
is, after all, a very small affair. The fact is that we are 
not building up for ourselves any of the resources of aerial 
defence, such as the proper plant for rapidly turning out 
acroplanes in case of need and for rapidly effecting repairs. 
Colonel Seely’s method seems to assume that we can safely 
do less than our rivals in the way of precaution and fore- 
thought, and that those who put down their plant at this 
moment will soon find it out of date and be sorry that 
they began spending their money so soon. ‘To proceed in 
this way is a very old national habit of ours. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred no harm is done, and the method 
is certainly cheap. But the risk is always there—the risk 
that we may be taken unawares. In the old days when 
France was still our enemy we ran a great risk through 
our backwardness in constructing submarines. All went 
well; there was no war; and in course of time we much 
more than overtook the start France had taken from us in 
the matter of submarines. When at length we turned out 
submarines in large numbers we had profited by the 
expensive experience of others; we had wasted little money 
on inefficient types or on laying down plant that very soon 
had to be scrapped. If we could foretell the future exactly 
this would be an unquestionably ideal practice. But 
unhappily we cannot, and it is certain that if we wait on 
events habitually we shall soon or late be caught napping. 

The second point is this. Colonel Seely said that in 
proportion to the size of our Army we should have four 
times as many aeroplanes as the German army at the end 
of May. Actually, of course, our aeroplanes will be 
greatly inferior in number; Colonel Seely meant only 

that we should have more aeroplanes per division than the 
German army. But we must protest that there is no 
warrant that we know of, either in common sense or on 
echnical grounds, for fixing our standard of aerial 
‘trength in this manner. Aerial fighting is a new thing 
and exacts new principles. We have always felt that a 
siuall army should compensate itself for its inferiority 
in numbers by increasing its artillery in inverse pro- 








portion; and what is true of artillery is much more 
true of aeroplanes. A high degree of aerial strength 
is acquired by the employment of a small number of men. 
Here is a case in which it is perfectly possible—we might 
say easy—for us relatively to outstrip our rivals by a long 
margin. We could pay for the plant; we should never 
want for plucky and skilful volunteers for the service. 
Just because the aerial arm is necessarily an almost 
unknown quantity in modern war, we should take every 
precaution. Through the prestige of our airmanship we 
should keep ourselves more secure from attack. And, 
above all, we should not run the heavy risks of the usual 
dangerous intermediate period—the interval between the 
appearance of a new invention of uncertain power and the 
perfecting and standardizing of that invention. 

Remember that aircraft can only be effectually destroyed 
by other aircraft. This means that the command of the 
air will fall to the nation which has the largest aerial 
navy, counting ship for ship. But the State which 
commands the air will be ata huge advantage. Wedo not 
at present command the air, and we are making no serious 
attempt to command it, but only arranging for a fairly strong 
air navy. Yet we could, if we liked, command the air, for 
we have the money and the men. Would it not be wise, 
nay, is it not absolutely necessary to our safety, to com- 
mand the air ? 





LAND, CAPITAL, AND COTTAGES. 


NHE offer made by a group of prominent landowners 
to supply cheap land for the building of cottages 
marks an important stage on the road towards the solving 
of the rural cottage problem. In saying this we do not 
for a moment shut our eyes to the fact that the rural 
cottage problem will never be solved by cheap land alone. 
This is a delusion which has long possessed the minds of 
so-called land reformers, land taxers, and all that race of 
urban dwellers who think that they can regenerate rural 
life with a few Acts of Parliament. This point is so 
important that it is well to deal with it at once in order to 
clear the ground. We cannot do better than take the 
figures published by the London County Council showing 
the amount of the various elements that go to make up 
the weekly rent of houses built by the Council. Here is 
a typical statement showing the cost of two-roomed flats 
on the Oak Hill Estate, which are let at 4s. 6d. a week. 
For convenience we set out the figures in tabular form :— 


Per week, 


s. d. 
Cost of building ove ove ees ove oe BS 9 
Repairs, supervision, insurance, empties, losses, 
and sundries ... ae bedi ene ove o 1 8 
Rates and taxes, including water rate i 
Land ove eee eee ove ove ove 0 2 
4 


Obviously the cost of land on the Oak Hill Estate is con- 
siderably more than land would be in a rural district. 
Yet this table shows that even in the neighbourhood of 
London the cost of land for a two-roomed flat accounts 
for only 2d. out of a total rent of 4s. 6d. It may be 
argued that the comparison between a flat and a rural 
cottage is not a fair one, because the cottage, to begin with, 
would occupy a larger area, and, secondly, would, or ought 
to, include a garden. We can partly meet this point b 

taking the case of working-class houses built at Richmond, 
in Surrey, by the municipal council. The figures in this 
case are given in Mr. Chiozza Money’s “ Riches and 
Poverty,” and are even more instructive than those just 
quoted. The land was bought at a price which works out 
at a capital cost of £32 per house. The total capital cost 
of building each house and supplying drains and fences 
was £254. The corporation was apparently able to borrow 
at the very low rate of 3} per cent., so that the annual cost 
of the site works out to just over £1, and the annual cost 
of the fabric to £8 5s. But it will be seen that although 
the corporation was able to borrow capital cheaply while 
it had to buy land dearly, the cost of capital still remained 
a more important item in the total than the cost of the 
land. If the rate of interest had been lowered by only 
1 per cent. there would have been a saving of more than 
£2 17s. per annum, whereas if the land had been obtained 
for nothing the total saving would have been £1 per 


annum, 
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It is easy to make a similar calculation for a hypothetical 
rural scheme of cottage-building. Suppose the land, 
instead of being sold as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Pretyman, 
and their colleagues propose, at agricultural prices, be sold 
at the fairly high semi-urban price of £100 an acre, and 
that eight cottages are built to the acre. This works out 
to £12 10s. a cottage. The cost of building cannot safely 
be put, under normal conditions, when allowance is made 
for the cost of road-making, drainage, etc., at less than 
£180, but in order to understate our case we will take the 
figure at £170. Adding the cost of land, we get £182 10s. 
Interest on this at 5 per cent. is £9 2s. 6d. Interest at 
4 per cent. is only £7 6s. Suppose now we assume that 
the land is given free, so that the whole cost is £170. 
With interest remaining at five per cent., the annual cost 
would then be £8 10s. In other words, a reduction of 
interest from five per cent. to four per cent. means a greater 
annual saving than the gratuitous gift of land, even in a 
case where the land includes a substantial garden. 

We do not put forward this calculation with the least 
desire to depreciate the value of the offer made by the 
Jandowners who have come forward to make their contri- 
bution to the solution of the rural cottage problem. Our 
purpose is to emphasize the fuct that land is the least 
maportant element in the problem. The real value of the 
offer made by this group of public-spirited landowners lies 
not in its commercial but in 1ts moral aspect. It is a public 
recognition of the principle that men who have been fortunate 
enough to acquire large areas of land owe a duty to the 
nation and are willing to discharge that duty. The fact 
that they have made this public recognition ought 
immediately to stimulate the owners of capital to recognize 
that they also owe a duty to their country. The practical 

int which we wish to urge is that now that landowners 

ave shown their willingness to help, it is the duty of 
capitalists to come forward and play their part. We are 
glad to see that this suggestion has already been made 
both in the Daily Graphic and in the Morning Post. In 
our judgment it is an infinitely better way of solving the 
cottage problem than by appealing to any system of State 
aid. Not only are State systems invariably expensive, but 
they are almost invariably unjust. Take, for example, the 
ease of cottage-building in Ireland, which is usually quoted 
by so-called social reformers as an example to be 
followed. In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons some time ago, Mr. Birrell gave figures 
showing the extent to which cottages had been built under 
the Irish Labourers Acts. Summarizing these figures, the 
number of cottages built up to March 31st, 1910, was 
29,186. Nearly all of these plots contained at least half 
an acre of land, and half of them had more than three- 
quarters of an acre. The cost of building and providing 
the land was about £167 percottage. The average weekly 
rent works out at ls. per cottage. It is obvious that the 
State is here directly subsidizing the persons who are 
privileged to occupy these cottages, and no reason has been 
shown why either the Irish ratepayer or the English tax- 
payer should shoulder this burden. 

The disadvantage of these subsidizing schemes is that 
they constantly inflict a real, though often an invisible, 
injustice. It may, for example, easily happen, and a case 
has come under our own observation in England where it 
does happen, that the local farmers are called upon to pay 
rates for providing cheap cottages which are entirely 
occupied by men working in a local manufacturing industry. 
This is clearly unjust. There is no objection whatever to 
a rich man voluntarily subscribing either land or capital 
to build houses cheaply for his poorer neighbours, but 
there is the gravest possible objection to compelling by law 
Farmer Jones to give up part of his profit derived from 
agriculture in order to enable Mr. Smith, who runs a local 
manufacturing industry, to pay lower wages to his work- 
people. Moreover, if the work is undertaken by voluntary 
agencies it can be so safeguarded and limited as to prevent 
the undesirable result of using low rents as a subsidy in 
aid of wages. Not long ago the Land Union put forward 
a very excellent scheme, which we believe is still in being, 
for providing houses in rural districts for army pensioners, 
police — and other persons of small means who 
would be very glad to retire to the country, and who would 
add a most useful element to rural life. 

We venture to suggest, then, that, either through the 
Land Union or through some other means a definite 
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organization should be started for building cottages jn 
the country, with adequate gardens attached, on 
semi-philanthropic lines for suitable applicants. By 
“semi-philanthropic lines” we mean that the landowners 
should provide the land either at a low price or gratuitously 
as they offer to do, and that capitalists should provide 
the capital at a low rate of interest. The capitalist coulg 
either take his risk as an ordinary shareholder in loca} 
companies limiting the rate of dividend to 4 per cent, 
or alternatively he could lend to such local companies on 
well-secured mortgages yielding 3 per cent. The point 
is that English capitalists should now come forward to ca 
the offer made by English landowners, and must, for the 
sake of doing a service to their country, offer to lend 
capital at at least 1 per cent. lower rate of interest than 
they could get in the open market. 
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COUPON BETTING: THE FOOTBALL FUNGUS. 


F our great purely national games cricket and football 
are universally and rightly regarded as the most 
popular, but there can be little doubt that great as is the 
popularity of cricket, the interest in football, and more 
particularly in football played under the Association code, is 
far greater. It is by no means a bad thing that this is so, 
for if cricket be the more scientific, football demands for a 
short hour and a half from all who take part in it a display of 
strenuous energy the exercise of which is of distinct advantage. 
There is no better game by which the youth of the country 
may acquire habits of dogged perseverance, good temper, self- 
control, and the art of combining with their fellows to achieve 
acommon purpose. And never at any time has the need of 
such healthy outdoor exercise been more evident than at tho 
present. When thousands of the population live in small, 
ill-ventilated, overcrowded houses, engaged upon work 
which year by year is demanding less and less intellectual 
activity, while all the time efforts are being made to quicken 
intelligence in the schools, unless there can be provided ample 
facilities for outdoor games, there is but a poor outlook for 
either the moral or physical strength of the growing genera- 
tion. On all these counts it would be an incalculable and 
unqualified calamity if football were to be dethroned from its 
position as the premier outdoor game of the nation. 

But games of all kinds, if they are to be of real value, must 
be played for the sake of the game itself, for the mere joy of 
the display of physical superiority, for the simple pleasure of 
beating an opponent in fair contest without any thought 
of reward. When once the canker of ulterior gain as the 
result of a win enters into a game, part of the genuine 
healthy pleasure goes, and the pass to which running on the 
flat and rowing—on the Tyneside in particular—have been 
reduced owing to money interests, the result of betting and 
gambling in connexion with these exercises, seems in a 
fair way, unless immediate steps are taken, to foreshadow 
the fate of Association football. 

It is not our present purpose to argue the question of 
professional versus amateur football, nor do I propose to say 
much regarding the system of medal-hunting pursued by 
junior teams all over the country, a system which enables 
many a boy to dangle from his watch-chain several inartistic 
bits of silver—medals so-called—the rewards of winning 
teams in all kinds of competitions. The spirit of the game 
has been so largely killed by even this consideration that 
teams which as the season advances find they are not likely to 
have any chance of winning the championship of their League 
“draw out,” as it is called, and disband, to spend their 
Saturday afternoons for the rest of the scason in watching 
rather than in playing the game. 

Apart from mere medal-hunting, it is only in recent years 
that thoughts of gain have become connected with football. 
Of course, as with all games, there have always been the odd 
sporting bets between one keen partisan and another, but 
these have never done much harm. Some years ago, however, 
among junior teams in the North there sprang up with great 
rapidity a system which was called “making a book.” This 
really meant getting up a sweepstake upon the result of an 
important local match. A boy would head a page of a grimy 
little book, say, “ Liverpool v. Sunderland,” with the date, and 
below would be lines for entries providing for wins for either 
side up to possibly six goals and a draw. A penny a share 
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was the usual charge, but several shares might be taken by 
one boy. If fifteen shares were issued the winner would 
receive a shilling, so that the promoter would gain threepence, or 
in the event of more than the six goals being scored would 
pocket the whole Is. 3d. This form of gambling spread very 
quickly among boys, and soon more complicated “ books” 
were devised and larger sums became involved. 

That system, evil as it had become, has now been largely 
superseded by @ worse one, which is known as the coupon 
betting system. It is perhaps best illustrated by the exact 
copy of a coupon given below. Football coupons are causing 
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Bury Reserves v Liverroo. Res. 
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Name Stake 
per 
«ss saaieaesnenaienneannnntmanagnnnuneanaonentes Line 
Odds Matches. Odds Matches, 
4 to 6...1 10 to 1...222 
Evens...2 10 ,, 1...1111 
2to 1.11 eo 1...ERE 3 
4,, 1...28 1 Denotes 12 ;, 1...1112 . 
5) 2.x Home Team 14 ;) 1.1128 3 3 y 
5,, 2.12 16 ,, 1...22" £35 
‘. io 2 Denotes 18 ,, 1...111x ad x 
C. S20 Visiting Team 20 ,, 1...112z es 
é. tae 20°’ 1...1228 Se 
7, 1..12 x Denotes Draw 25 ,, 1...2xx & = 
8). 1.123 25 ;, 1...2222 ‘53 
12 ,, 1..xx 33 ,, 1...122x S33 
12, Lx y 1. Lex S32 
12 5, 1...12x y» 1...2228 ey | 
20 ,, 1..xx 50 ,, 1...222 ce 
LONG ODDS 50 ,, 1...12xx ses 
a . 50 |) 1. 22xx Se 
30 to 1... any 5 Correct Result, 60 ,, 1...222222 33 rs 
So.tnua® eo a 70 ,, 1...1xxx 236 
eh ae a s 80 ,, 1...2xxx nd; 
29... 1... o 8 a a 120 ,, 1...xxxx 223 
400 ,, 1... oo» »» ” 100 ,, 1...22222x tee 
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an amount of gambling which, while extremely harmful, in 
particular to the youths who take part in it, is peculiarly 
obnoxious in that it is fraught with vital danger to the game 
itself. For, as has been shown in not a few recent legal 
actions, the profits made by the persons issuing these coupons 
are enormons, and it is to be feared that the methods which 
have led to the disrepute in which professional rowing and 
foot-racing on the flat are now held may utterly corrupt 
Association football also, and involve in disaster a game 
which when played as a game is one of the finest in the world. 
It requires no depth of thought to understand that a lad 
whose pocket-money is at the outside a shilling a week, and who 
speculates a shilling on his judgment as to the result of any 
particular Saturday’s football matches, will lose his keen 
interest in playing the game himself, and, if the great team 
which he has backed to win is playing in his neighbourhood, 
will far rather make an effort to witness that game. Still 
worse, it is to be feared that the unsportsmanlike cries which 
may not infrequently be heard along the touch line are really 
prompted by monetary interests, and that sometimes the 
violent scenes which have taken place upon football fields 
may be traced to large numbers of spectators having lost 
money owing to the favourite team not having won, and to 
there being a general suspicion that the goalkeeper or some 
other member of the losing side has sold the match. 
As another indication of how marked the money interest in 
the game has become, I might mention the practice which 








may sometimes be seen of “sporting” persons in corners of 
the ground getting up on the spur of the moment threepenny 
sweepstakes as to who will score the first goal. It is a simple 
matter. The forwards and half-backs of each side are numbered 
from one to eight, beginning with the left outside, while the 
backs and goalkeepers are left out of consideration. The 
promoter always takes a share himself and, of course, if no 
goals are scored, has what is called “a clear book,” which is 
also his lot if a full-back should happen to score. After the 
first goal has been scored the keen “sportsman” (?) imme- 
diately promotes another sweepstake for the second goal, and 
soon. There is never any lack of custom. 

To return to the coupons. The means by which they are 
distributed are in themselves remarkable, for in the greater 
number of cases the backer has no knowledge of his principal, 
who is quite usually a small bookmaker regularly following his 
calling during the ordinary racing season. The coupons are 
printed very cheaply by small local printers and handed prac- 
tically to anybody who will consent to act as agent. An agent 
is not hard to find, since he gets from 1s. 8d. to 2s. in the £ for 
all bets received. He issues the forms wholesale, it may be in 
the great ironworks in which he is employed, or, if he be a 
carter, in the various cellars and warehouses of the firms upon 
whom he calls. Or sometimes he will take his stand at some 
particular street corner, there to issue the coupons and 
receive them back signed. They are not issued until the 
Thursday in each week, and the speculator hands the coupon 
with his stake to the agent not later than 2.30 p.m. on the 
Saturday. The bookmakers are usually honest men, and pay 
out the right amounts to those who win, but as they offer only 
short odds for likely results and more attractive odds only for 
more unlikely events there are not many winners. Few 
youths will risk 6d. to win 4d.—the odds offered to anyone 
backing a home team to win—while there are many always 
ready to expend 6d. to win 20s. on the probability of having 
prophesied three matches to be drawn. By no means infre- 
quent are cases in which young boys club their money together 
in order to take a share or two in a coupon, whilst how 
largely men may interest themselves in this form of gambling 
may be instanced from the disclosure in a recent case tried 
at Edinburgh, in which it was stated in evidence that one man 
from Colne had staked no less than £22 10s. in a bet to 
win £40, 

Apart altogether from other considerations, there can be no 
doubt that the manner in which nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants in many artisan districts confine their conver- 
sation from Thursday to Saturday night to football and its 
probable results must be injurious. Hardly ever during the 
conversation is real play so much talked of as is the likelihood 
of a man being able to win so much if he backs such and such 
teams. Iam inclined to think that this constant practice of 
betting is doing not a little to affect the general steadiness 
of character among young workmen. A youth who has 
happened to win once or twice, or who feels certain, as so many 
do, that a week or two will see him the winner of a consider- 
able sum, gradually becomes so obsessed that he loses the keen 
interest that he may have had in his work, and becomes 
indifferent to the risk of dismissal—dismissal which in many 
cases means absolute disaster in the home to which he belongs. 

For some time past the principal firms engaged in issuing 
football coupons, many of whom conduct their operations 
from Switzerland, have imagined that they steer clear of any 
legal liability on the ground that they do not receive money in 
advance for betting purposes, but only receive sums from 
agents after the event. 

Rapidly as the coupon system has grown during the last 
few months, equally rapid has been the growth of so-called 
competitions organized by newspapers all over the country. 
Enormous prizes, consisting in some instances of sums of £5 
or mure per week for life, are offered to the successful com- 
petitors as the result of their being able to foretell the winners 
in a given series of football matches during a stated period. 
The newspapers concerned must be reaping as rich a harvest 
as they did in the days of the “missing word competitions,” 
the abuse of which was recognized by law. 

It is a profound pity that Lord Newton's Betting Induce- 
ments Bill should have failed to become law during the last 
session of Parliament. The call for action is urgent, and the 
Bill, with but very little amendment, would have done much 
to check and destroy this fungoid growth which is so rapidly 
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poisoning one of the most valuable games of the country. 
That it may be bronght forward and passed early next session 
eannot but be the earnest wish of everyone sincerely interested, 
for whatever reason, in the welfare of football. 

Cuartes E. B. Russet. 





THE CHARACTER OF LIVINGSTONE. 
T the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
honour of the centenary of the birth of Living- 
stone, Lord Curzon said that Livingstone’s was the type of 
character and career that will always remain “an inspira- 
tion for our race.” 

“Born with no social advantages, possessing no prospects, 

backed by no powerful influence, this invincible Scotsman hewed 
his way through the world, and carved his name deep in the 
history of mankind, until in the end he was carried to his grave 
in Westminster Abbey amid the sorrowing admiration of an entire 
people, and bequeathed a name which has been, and will ever be, 
alight to his countrymen. How did he doit? By boldness of 
eonception, by fertility and courage in execution, by a noble 
endurance in suffering and disappointment, by self-sacrifice unto 
death, he wrested triumph even from failure, and in the darkness 
never failed to see the dawn.” 
We propose here to look a little further into the character of 
Livingstone. His discoveries in Centra] Africa are one of the 
glowing pages of the history of exploration; we need not 
even summarize them. What we want to do is to examine 
the intellectual and moral equipment which made such 
triumphs possible. 

The first point to notice is the unfailing industry with which 
Livingstone made use of opportunities, or rather invented 
opportunities, for fitting himeelf for the work of a missionary 
and explorer. Lethargic minds find it only too easy to fancy 
that people who have done remarkable things have had 
remarkable opportunities. We can imagine someone saying, 
“ Livingstone went as a missionary to Africa at a time when 
almost the whole of the interior remained to be explored. 
His work naturally made him friendly with the natives, and 
with their escort and guidance it was not very difficult to 
explore unknown parts.” Similarly one might with fatal ease 
half explain away the work of Florence Nightingale: “At 
the time of the Crimean War the art of nursing was scarcely 
practised at all. In spite of the efforts of Elizabeth Fry, 
England was still at the merey of the Gamps. It was not, 
therefore, very difficult for a woman of capacity and intellect 
who happened to have the sympathetic touch to appear a 
perfect angel of light to the neglected soldiers in the 
Crimea. But such an opportunity could not occur nowadays.” 
And so on and so forth. But the fact is that great 
things do not happen in this way. If we look into the history 
of Florence Nightingale we find that her work in the Crimea 
was in no sense whatever a mere brilliant seizing of an 
opportunity. Florence Nightingale, long before Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government had begun to interest itself on 
behalf of the Turks in the Holy Places, had recognized the 
sorry backwardness and amateurishness of the whole system 
of sick-nursing in England, and had set herself by study and 
practice to remove the reproach from her country so far 
as she could. It was not so much a case of the Crimean 
War giving her an opportunity as of the Government 
of the day seizing the opportunity of making use of 
Florence Nightingale’s steadily amassed accomplishments. 
Similarly, and perhaps with even more industry, Living- 
stone had prepared himself to be a missionary and an 
explorer. While he was still working in a cotton mill in 
Glasgow he attended classes in medicine and classes in Greek; 
and in what spare time remained he was instructed in the use 
of tools. Having passed the preliminary theological examina- 
tion of the London Missionary Society and undergone the 
prescribed training of the Society, he studied in hospitals and 
became a licentiate of the medical faculty in Glasgow 
University. That was a notable training to begin with, but 
on the voyage out to the Cape he studied the use of the 
quadrant and nautical astronomy and the art of navigation 
generally. Of the few men who would trouble to do that 
while in the position of a passenger on board ship a still smaller 
number would acquire the knowledge otherwise than as an 
academic amusement. Livingstone meant seriously to use his 
knowledge, and later he did use it intwo remarkable feats. Inone 
ease when a Naval officer lent by the Admiralty bad retired from 
the command of one of Livingstone’s steamers on the Zambesi 
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Livingstone himself tock command with complete coolness 
and success. But the other feat was bolder still. When it 
was necessary to sell one of his steamers to raise funds, he 
navigated her to Zanzibar, but being unable to find a 
purchaser there, he decided to take her across the Indian 
ocean to Bombay. This he did, though the steamer was a 
light-draught vessel intended only for river work. He had 
under his command only three Europeans, the rest of the crew 
consisting of nine Africans, of whom two had never been at sea 
before. 

This brilliant stroke of amateur navigation was only a 
dramatic example of Livingstone’s habitual coolness, resource, 
and all-round ability. When he visited Cape Town in intervals 
of his earlier missionary work in what is now the Transvaal 
he studied astronomy, botany, and gardening. All his 
observations as an explorer were scrupulously scientific and 
exact. The mere notes of a wandering missionary, incapable 
of taking observations and led blindly about by native guides, 
would, of course, have been scientifically valueless. Such a 
man would not have known whether he was in new territory 
or not; would not have known when he came upon a river 
whether he was looking upon a hitherto unknown water or 
had only come across another bend of a familiar river. 
Livingstone’s method of instructing himself became his 
wife’s, and no picture of their joint lives as missionaries is 
more impressive in its way than when they were fulfilling 
their respective functions and his wife was presiding over the 
domestic manufactures of a missionary village, such as candles 
and soap. Henry Drummond, when he visited the grave of 
Mrs. Livingstone by the banks of the Zambesi, wrote: “It is 
an utter wilderness, matted with jungle grass and trodden 
by the beasts of the forest; and as I looked at the forsaken 
mound and contrasted it with her husband’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey I thought perhaps the woman’s love which 
brought her to a spot like this might be not less worthy of 
immortality.” 

The solitary white man among the hordes of an inferior 
black race exists by prestige. He may have the prestige of 
the man who inculcates fear or that of the man who inspires 
trust and respect. The prestige of fear does nothing for 
genuine civilization, because it gives civilization a false 
start and makes everything more diflicult fer those who follow 
the author of it. Livingstone’s knack of creating an atmo- 
sphere of friendliness among the natives was a kind of 
wizardry. He himself said, “The polite respectful way of 
speaking and behaviour of what we call ‘a thorough gentle- 
man’ almost always secures the friendship and goodwill of the 
Africans.” Hundreds of times he was in a critical position, 
and ‘seldom did he even show that he carried a firearm. 
In his Autobiography Sir Henry Stanley described how 
Livingstone took what was for him a strong line. When 
Stanley, himself suffering from fever, was escorting 
Livingstone down to the coast after having discovered him 
at Ujiji, one of the native servants behaved insolently to 
Stanley. Stanley had complained of the dirtiness of the 
kettles and pots, and the man had said that what was good 
enough for the “ big master” was good enough for the “ little 
master.” Stanley goes on:— 

“T clouted him at once, not only for his insolent question, but 
because I recognized a disposition to fight. Ulimengo stood up 
and laid hold of me. On freeing myself I searched for some 
handy instrument; but, at this juncture, Livingstone came out of 
the tent, and cried out to Ulimengo, ‘ Poli-poli-hapo [Gently 
there]! What is the matter, Mr. Stanley?’ Almost breathless 
between passion and quinine, I spluttered out my explanations. 
Then lifting his right hand with the curved forefinger, he said, 
‘I will settle this.’ I stood quieted; but, what with unsatisfied 
rage and shameful weakness, tho tears rolled down as copiously 
as when a child. I heard him say, ‘Now, Ulimengo, you are @ 
big fool: a big thick-headed fellow. I believe you are a very 
wicked man. Your head is full of lying ideas. Understand 
me now, and open your ears. I ama Mgeni [guest] and only a 
Mgeni, and have nothing to do with this caravan. Everything 
in the camp is my friend’s. The food I eat, the clothes on my 
back, the shirt I wear, all are his. All the bales and beads are 
his. What you put in that belly of yours comes from him, not 
from me. He pays your wages. The tent and the bedclothes 
belong tohim. He came only to help me, as you would help your 
brother or your father. Iam only the ‘big master’ because lam 
older; but when we march, or stop, must be as he likes, not me. 
Try and get all that into that thick skull of yours, Ulimengo. 
Don’t you see that he is very ill, you rascal? Now go and ask his 
pardon, go on.’ And Ulimengo said he was very sorry, and wanted 
to kiss my feet; but I would not let him. Then Livingstone took 
me by the arm to the tent, saying, ‘Come now, you must not mind 
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is probably a Banyan slave. Why should you care what he says? 
They are all alike, unfeeling and hard! Little by little I 
softened down; and, before night, I had shaken hands with 
Ulimengo. It is the memory of several small events, which, 
though not worth recounting singly, muster in evidence and 
strike a lasting impression. *You bad fellow. You very wicked 
fellow. You blockhead. You fool of a man,’ were the strongest 
terms he employed, where others would have clubbed, or clouted, 
or banned and blasted. His manner was that of a cool, wise, old 
man who felt offended and looked grave.” 

Stanley noticed how responsive Livingstone was to gaiety 
and the lighter moods. Was it not Pitt who exclaimed: 
“Anyone can talk sense. Give me the man who can talk 
nonsense!” The ability and the will to talk nonsense are 
generally indeed a sign of grace. Livingstone had the power 
of humour, which generally means—if one analyses the 
faculty—that a man has the capacity of seeing things in 
their true proportions. He was also tolerant. We take 
tolerance when it is in some hardly explicable way co- 
existent with passionate devotion to a cause to be one of the 
signs of a really great man. Lincoln had this tolerance for 
the Southerners, though he was the most determined man 
in the whole of America in his resistance to the attempt 
to break up the Union. Livingstone, though he was a 
Presbyterian, spoke handsomely of the work of the Jesuits 
in Africa; and though he loathed and denounced the slave 
trade more than any human institution in the world he 
praised the courtesy of the Arabs who were guilty of 
the infamies that haunted him, and praised the hospitality 
of the Portuguese who were at the head of the cruel commerce 
in which the Arabs were only the agents. To Livingstone the 
slave trade was, in a searching and unforgettable phrase, 
“the open sore of the world.” 

Finally, in the catalogue of Livingstone’s virtues there was 
his faultless fidelity. When Stanley discovered him, pre- 
maturely aged by hardsnip, prisoned and lost, as it were, in the 
heart of Africa, his lot was indeed forlorn, but his heart was 
that of a contented man. He had yielded himself without 
misgiving to what he had undertaken; he had yielded 
himself, in Stanley’s words, “with entire and loving 
submission.” Compare with this the recent and very noble 
example of a similar spirit. Captain Scott, when misfortune 
had pursued him with incredible persistence, bringing his 
almost perfect schemes to catastrophe and himself and his 
companions to the certainty of a miserable death from hunger 
and cold, wrote, “ We have nothing to complain of.” So 
with Livingstone; long after the means had been taken from 
him of fulfilling his promise to Sir R. Murchison to find, if he 
could, the watershed north of the Tanganyika, he would not 
entertain the thought of returning home. He stayed within 
distance of his goal, while his strength dwindled, nursing his 
hope and revolving his pledge; the outside world faded out of 
his experience, and when Stanley handed him letters he was 
in no haste to open them, though he had not set eyes on the 
handwriting of a friend for years. Lord Curzon chose his 
woras well when he said of the man who possessed this 
character that as a missionary he was the zealous servant of 
God, as an explorer the indefatigable servant of science, and 
as a denouncer of the slave trade the fiery servant of 
humanity, 





FOX-HUNTING AND POULTRY-KEEPING. 


\ OST men who hunt have probably realized during the 
a4 past season that a new situation has arisen in regard 
tothe payment of compensation for poultry destroyed by foxes. 
The newspapers have been full of reports of disputes and 
difficulties which have sprung up between certain Hunts and 
poultry-farmers; in particular, attention has been drawn to 
the quarrel between a Hunt in one of the southern counties 
and an association of poultry-keepers which has already bad 
disastrous results. The Hunt in question, it has been stated, 
has a rule which forbids the entertainment of claims for the 
loss of poultry except in the case of farmers over whose land 
the hounds hunt, or the men in their employment. If this isa 
correct statement of the rule, and if the rule is interpreted to 
the letter, it is plainly harsh and unreasonable. Whatever 
may be the exact rule, the Hunt, it seems, has been asked 
more than once to modify its attitude in the matter of refusing 
poultry claims, and as a result of the failure of these appeals 
a Poultry-Keeping Protection Association has been formed, 
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him, he is only a half-savage, and does not know any better. He 





with the avowed object of bringing pressure to bear on the 
members of the Hunt. A large number of foxes are believed 
to have been destroyed privately in the country hunted by 
this pack—a situation as disturbing as could well be imagined 
by a Master of Hounds anxious for good sport and good feeling 
among his neighbours. 

It is a situation which is not isolated, and it may be taken 
to be symptomatic of a wide and increasing change in the 
conditions under which hunting is now and can be in the 
future carried on in this country. The sport of hunting 
must obviously always exist on sufferance. If the farmers 
and landowners in any part of the country refuse to 
allow their land to be ridden over, foxes in that part of 
the country cannot be hunted. If, again, foxes are 
not preserved, but ure killed off as vermin by cottagers 
and small-holders, it does not matter much whether the 
larger farmers give permission for their land to be ridden 
over; there will be no foxes to hunt. Clearly, then, it is as 
mach to the interest of the Hunt to keep in the good books 
of the small-holders as to be supported by the farmers, 
Further, that is a consideration which is assuming fresh 
importance every year. There are many more people who 
are interested in the rearing of poultry than there used to be, 
and each year adds to their number. The back-to-the-land 
movement has brought many changes with it, and this is 
one of the most important. The Board of Agriculture 
has recently published the figures of a census taken in 
1908 of all poultry in holdings exceeding one acre; we 
quote these figures from an article contributed to Baily’s 
Magazine by Mr. B. W. Horne, President of the 
Utility Poultry Club. The census shows that the average 
number of fowls kept in Great Britain per thousand cul- 
tivated acres was five hundred and thirty-eight, the average 
number of ducks being thirty-one, and geese and turkeys 
twelve. The total value of the poultry and eggs on holdings 
of more than one acre was estimated at £5,000,000, and the 
value of the poultry and eggs on smaller holdings at 
£2,500,000, so that the annual value of the produce of the 
industry as a whole came to £7,500,000. That was five years 
ago, and two considerations become clear. One is that such 
movements as poultry-keeping grow, and that the annual 
value of the poultry produced to-day has probably increased 
greatly. The other is that an industry of such magnitude, 
involving such large figures and so many livelihoods, must 
naturally be regarded as important by any Government, 
and cannot be disregarded by the members of a Hunt, 
As regards Government support, the Development Com- 
missioners, in founding their Farm Institutes, have the 
intention of including poultry-keeping in their curriculum. 
One of the first grants made out of the Development 
Fund was a sum of £500 to the Utility Poultry Club for the 
purpose of holding a twelvemonths’ laying competition, and 
in addition grants of a capital sum of £8,500, with an annual 
grant not to exceed £2,000, have been promised for the found- 
ing of a National Poultry Institute. The setting aside of 
sums of this kind from the national exchequer could only 
mean that the Government would not look with favour upon 
any sport which hindered the proper use of the money; so 
that all the more it would seem to behove hunting men to see 
that the interests of their sport should not clash with the 
interests of men and women dependent, or partly dependent, 
on small farming and poultry-keeping for their livelihood. 
But there is another point, too, to be considered. The class 
of persons who are seriously engaged in small farming and 
in poultry-rearing to-day is a different class from those 
with whom secretaries of Hunts have had to deal 
in years gone by. There is a new type of small- 
holder settling in all parts of the country. He may be 
engaged in business in a neighbouring town, and keep fowls 
or pigs or cows on an acre or two which he has bought or 
which he rents. He may be a man with a little capital, who 
has given up or retired from town life or business in order to 
live quietly with his garden and orchard and paddock. He, 
or she for that matter, may be determined to make a small- 
holding bring in not merely a supply of eggs and vegetables, 
but anincome. This is a more independent and stronger type 
than the cottager or farm labourer, who has no further horizon 
than the village or the farm; it is a type which all who have 
the interests of the country at heart want to see encouraged 
and more numerous, and it is most certainly a type with which 
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secretaries of Hunts will do well to remember that they must 
reckon. If any tendency in our political and social develop- 
ment is clear, it is that the country wishes well to the 
small-holder, and that if his existence is threatened by the 
continuance of what is after all a mere sport—even though it 
be the healthiest and most stimulating, and so the best sport 
that the world affords, and a sport which circulates money 
and provides employment ona large scale—the interests of 
the sport must be considered second and not first. 
Fortunately matters have not as yet come to the pass of 
making a choice between the two. The emall-holder and 
the fox-hunter can perfectly well exist side by side, and it 
is a good thing that they should so exist. To begin with, 
fox-hunting is without any doubt a thoroughly popular 
sport. The fox-hunter is a man who is liked by the 
countryman, who looks on him as naturally holding the same 
kind of views and liking and being used to the same things as 
himself—horses, dogs, corn, hay, crops, fields, the open air. 
The Hunt itself appeals to his natural instincts ; his ancestors 
carried bows and spears as surely as those of the Master. The 
huntsman, or one of the whips, or a groom riding a second 
horse, may perhaps be a relation of his. And nothing will 
more surely make him look up from his work, or leave it 
altogether, than the sound of the horn and the cry of hounds 
coming nearer. The huntsman’s horn stirs like the roll of a 
drum. It is just this universality of the appeal which hunting 
makes to Englishmen which gives the fox-hunter his oppor- 
tunity in dealing with the farmer and the small-holder. They 
wish him well if he does them no harm; they may even wish 
him well when they know they lose by his presence. He is 
all the more obliged, then, to see that any damage which he 
does is promptly and fully paid for, and it is suicidal folly on 
his part, to put the matter no higher, if he is grudging or 
ungenerous in making good in cases of proved loss. Possibly 
in the past this particular business of settling accounts for 
poultry has not been as well managed as it might be. Perhaps 
the Hunt secretary hus had too much to do; perhaps he has 
been cheated by false claims in the past, and is convinced that 
he is being cheated again. Everybody who has had anything 
to do with claims for compensation knows that occasionally 
the most preposterous demands are made by people without a 
shadow of a grievance and unable to prove any damage what- 
ever. It may have even been the rule rather than the 
exception in the country covered by some Hunts for the 
undeserving to get paid in full and for those who have 
really suffered losses to find their claims ignored. But that 
is a matter which is capable of alteration, and which can be 
settled by no one so surely and so satisfactorily as by 
members of the Hunts themselves. If in every Hunt there 
were a number of men and women who would make 
themselves responsible for examining the claims made by 
aggrieved poultry-rearera, and if these claims, once sub- 
stantiated and forwarded to the Hunt secretary, were 
settled at once, the main poultry problem which faces 
a Hunt would disappear. The advantage of this system 
would be that the appraiser of claims would have the 
local knowledge necessary in dealing with suspected rogues, 
and would also be able to gauge the difference between losses 
of various kinds, such as broody hens which had finished 
their business of hatching and young pullets in full lay. 
Advice given on the spot, too, might very well lead to better 
protection given to poultry at night, and this, in turn, would 
lead to diminished claims for damage. The main points, in 
any case, would be gained; the poultry-keeper would realize 
that his interests were fully and carefully considered, he 
would recognize that money would not be wasted on persons 
who made a business out of claiming for damages, and he 
might decide finally that more was to be gained than lost 
in his own business by adopting a give-and-take attitude 
towards the employments and amusements of his neighbours. 
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MR. BONAR LAW’S SPEECH AT MANCHESTER. 
[To tue Eptror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—In Lancashire the completest satisfaction has ensued 

on Mr. Bonar Law’s speech, delivered in Manchester on 

Tuesday last. Conservatives of the north of England have 

now been vouchsafed a rallying cry, for which, to tell the 











truth, they have waited some time and with some consider. 
able degree of anxiety. Few people in the south seem to 
have realized the seriousness to Lancashire and Yorkshire of 
the recent crisis in the Unionist Party fortunes. The Edin. 
burgh speech seemed to have saved the situation for Unionists 
of the north of England, but the annual meeting of the Tariff 
Reform League last week went a long way again towards con. 
fusing the position. There is no need to disguise the fact 
that Lancashire Unionists awaited Mr. Bonar Law’s speech of 
Tuesday last with considerable trepidation. A lot depended 
on the line that he was to take. Lancashire Unionists askeq 
themselves with anxiety whether he was going to proclaim the 
necessity for unity in the party ranks, or whether he was going 
to insist on the adherence to Tariff Reform principles as the sing 
qua non for membership of the Unionist Party. Had he taken 
the latter course, there can be no doubt that a more serious crisis 
would have arisen in north-country Unionism than has ever been 
the case since the Tariff Reform propaganda was first sprung 
on the country. Subscription on Mr. Bonar Law’s part to 
the demands of the extreme Tariff Reformers might have 
meant a distinct cleavage between the parties of north- 
country and south-country Unionism. It might have resulted 
in a definite declaration on the part of the North of England 
in favour of an adherence to Free Trade and a united opposi- 
tion to all Tariff Reform Unionist candidates. This and 
nothing less was the danger that Mr. Bonar Law successfully 
shelved by his speech of Tuesday last. 

The net result of that speech has been to sweep away from 
the area of conflict all issues whereon Unionists are of divided 
counsels, There only remain the solid working basis and 
the abiding principles of Unionism as laid down by Lord 
Beaconsfield. The leader of the Unionist Party has struck 
the keynote of the time in his proclamation that the object 
immediately before Unionism is one only—to get rid of a 
Government whose continued existence is a source of danger 
to the country. Such a plan of campaign unites all the 
sympathisers with Unionist ideals and all the opponents of 
Radical wire-pulling on the broadest possible basis. ‘lhe 
Free Trader is not asked to commit himself to Tariff Reform, 
the Tariff Reformer is not asked to subscribe to Free 'l'rade. 
The issues at the next election will be the simplest that have 
ever been known in modern days. The Unionist leader asks 
solely for support in his struggle against Home Rule, Welsh 
Disestablishment, the wreck of the Constitution, and the 
scandalous negleet of the Government to provide for our 
national security. The north of England will respond to 
the call—the five figures of the Conservative majority at 
Kendal show with what result.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LANCASTRIAN. 

[As our readers will see by reference to our leading columns, 
we fully endorse “ Lancastrian’s” view of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
admirable speech at Manchester. It is most satisfactory to 
know that it produced so good an effect in the north, though 
we are bound to say we are not surprised. Mr. Bonar Law is 
the kind of leader who is certain to gain ground. The more 
he is known the stronger will be his hold on the party and the 
country. It remains to be said that “ Lancastrian” is not, and 
never has been, a Unionist Free Trader of the Spectator or any 
other type.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
[To tus Epitor oF tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In your paper for March 15th I observe a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Glas Sandeman, alluding to the imprisonment of 
his cousin Dofia Julia Maria de Brito e Cunha, a lady of 
fifty-five years of age and in poor health. The Dia, a 
Portuguese paper representing civilized Republican opinion 
as opposed to Carbonaria and mob rule, gave on February 
20th the following particulars in regard to this lady :— 

“ Doiia Julia de Brito e Cunha, after six months’ imprisonment, 
was taken yesterday in the prison van to the Martial Tribunal [to 
be interrogated]. She is of an old family, and well known personally 
for her charity and philanthropy. She was charged with having 
collected material for the establishment of an ambulance, in case 
of riots which had been anticipated and prophesied by the news- 

rs. Among the letters used as evidence against her was one 
addressed to the Red Cross Society, of which she is a member. 
She stated that her ambulance would not confine its services to 
any one political party. On being requested to state who were the 
persons who had helped her, she declined to give their names, 
saying that as she—for a mere act of humanity—had been cast 
into prison for six months, she did not wish anyone else to suffer 
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the same penalty, and so she chose to assume. the entiro 

responsibility.” 

She was then taken back to prison. Her only crime, 

apparently, is that she has bad the misfortune to be born an 
aristocrat. 

Now, while laying stress upon the fact that British indig- 
nation against this and similar cases of oppression is an 
indignation purely humanitarian, and while reminding your 
readers that the English public is interested in the royalist 
prisoners less as royalists than as persecuted human beings, 
itis only fair to add that the late Monarchy was inefficient 
rather than tyrannical, and that there is no precedent for the 
present system of cruelty, oppression, and grotesque injustice. 
A government which officially eulogizes the murderers of 
King Carlos as “true heroes, worthy sons of Portugal,” and 
numbers among the ministry the chief of the Carbonaria, 
might be regarded as too barbaric and retrograde to be 
amenable to modern notions of humanity; but it would be 
unreasonable to take the present administration as represent- 
ing national or republican opinion, and I can state emphatically 
that all civilized republicans deplore the existing tyranny. The 
royalists have been martyrs to such gross injustice as to win 
the sympathy and compassion even of many among their 
political adversaries, 

Especial indignation has been aroused by the case of Dofia 
Constanga Telles da Gama, mentioned by Mr. Aubrey Bell in 
the Spectator of March 8th. This lady, a daughter of the 
Count Cascaes, and descendant of the famous Vasco da Gama, 
is suffering now for her moral courage, humanity, and 
disinterested compassion. She gave to the political prisoners 
her time, her money, her advice, and her influence. She paid 
lawyers to plead for those falsely accused; she paid for some 
of the prisoners to be let out on bail; and those among the 
prisoners who were extremely poor could count upon her to 
suve their families from starvation. Under the pretext of 
searching for evidence regarding a prisoner in whom Dojfia 
Constanca had been interested, the Government, towards the 
end of July 1912, raided her house and carried off a number 
of letters and papers. The following day Dofia Constanga 
was arrested and taken to the Aljube, a prison hitherto 
reserved for female criminals of the lowest type. Her 
imprisonment aroused an immediate outcry, and one of the 
strongest protests appeared in the Intransigente, a paper 
edited by the well-known republican, Marchado Santos. 
The remonstrances of this gentleman were of no avail, and 
equally ineffectual were the emphatic protests of the 
Novidades, the Dia, and Lucta in February 1913. On 
February 10th Dofia Constan¢a Telles da Gama was taken in 
acommon prison van to the “military tribunal.” While 
awaiting interrogation she was put into a foetid cell and street 
boys were allowed to hoot at her. 

It is superfluous to point out the absurdity of bringing a 
lady philanthropist up before a military court, but it is of 
interest to observe that in the interrogation the lady in 
question appears to much better advantage than her accusers. 
A few instances will suffice :— 

“ Question: Ina letter from the prisoner Fernandes occurs the 
statement, ‘I do not forget the word you gave me.’ What was 
that word ? 

Doiia Constanca: A promise not to forget him. 

Question: Prisoner Nogueira writes he has ‘engraved on his 
soul’ some of your words. Explain this. 

Ro — : An allusion to my promise to pay expenses of 

3 lawsuit, 

Question: The same prisoner writes of the ‘constant working of 
his thoughts.’ What does this mean? 

Doiia Constanga: The natural lament of a poor man separated 
from his family, and suffering long imprisonment. 

Question: A letter from a priest thanks you for money sent to 
prisoners in Guimaraes, What was this for? 

Dotia Constanga: Charity to the poor among the political 
Prisoners, 

Question: A letter from a prisoner ends, ‘ Awaiting your orders.’ 
What is this ? 

Doiia Constanga: A polite way of ending a letter to a lady.” 
And so on, the interrogator not scoring a single point 
throughout. On March 3rd, after seven months’ imprison- 
ment, Doiia Constanga at last became the subject of a formal 
accusation. This accusation partakes of the nature of farce. 
It sets forth that the young lady in question had conspired 
with a servant and a private soldier to overthrow the 
Republic! The basis for this statement is that she had 
sent “tobacco, food, money, and other articles” to these men 
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while in prison, and that though giving freely to all political 
prisoners she did not extend her benefits to murderers, thieves, 
and other criminals—an exclusiveness savouring of aristocratic 
prejudice. But even the formal accusation asserts (with 
unconscious humour) that “ the conspiracy was not followed by 
any act designed to give effect to the conspiracy.” Dota 
Constanga’s trial, expected to take place shortly, has been 
postponed, presumably to give time for the manufacture of 
other charges. Whether she be ultimately condemned or 
acquitted, her seven months of imprisonment give added 
lustre to her great historic name, and the fashion in which 
she has been treated must reflect eternal shame upon her 
persecutors.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M, Tenrson. 
Yokes Court, Nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 


(To rue Epitor ov tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—You have rendered a signal service to the cause of 
humanity by letting in the light on the prison horrors in 
Portugal. The treatment of political prisoners is indeed out- 
rageous. The Portuguese Republicans bave indulged in the 
most savage and revolting acts of barbarity—barbarity out- 
doing (unless the best-supported evidence is to go for nothing) 
the worst excesses of the worst Telles Jordio thatever disgraced 
the Portuguese name. The tale of Telles Jordao is of a 
remote past. Sad, therefore, that untried—indeed, unaccused 
—prisoners should so many years after be thrown into similar 
dungeons and the Portuguese Republicans should in the 
twentieth century dignify them with the name of prisons. 

In your footnote to the striking letter of Mr. Aubrey Bell, 
published in your issue of the 8th inst., you remark: “That 
the Republicans were badly treated under the old régime 
affords no sort of condonation of the existing horrors.” This, 
Sir, is not, I think, correct. I believe the exact contrary to 
be the case. In this connexion I can do no better than draw 
your attention to the Times (September 25th, 1912): “The 
penitentiary system,” said this daily, “which was never 
enforced on political prisoners under the monarchy, even in 
the case of those officers who rose in armed insurrection in 
January, 1891, is now being applied in all its rigour on those 
who, with or without reason, have been accused of conspiring 
against it.” The truth, Sir, is briefly this. In democratic 
countries it is usual, and may possibly be necessary, for the 
Government to prefer the conciliation of enemiesto theapprecia- 
tionof friends. Butsuchapolicy wasabsolutely fatal in Portugal, 
where monarchical Governments saw no reason for remedics 
which it becomes an orderly Government vigorously and 
unflinchingly to apply. No efforts were, for instance, made to 
ascertain who were the assassins of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince. One man alone, the late Count d’Arnoso, addressed 
the Government then presided over by Admiral Ferreira 
d’Amaral, to-day a partisan of Senhor Affonso Costa, and he 
demanded a judicial inquiry into the regicide, in support of 
which the noble peer was willing to offer evidence. Five 
Cabinets fell in two years that followed the crime. They all 
promised an inquiry before they came into office. But, once in 
power, they shrank from the task; and the anarchical elements 
in the country were not slow to take advantage of this attitude. 
Thus eventually “the pseudo-liberalism of Teixeira de Sousa,” 
the last monarchical Premier, “‘seconded,” to quote the words of 
the revolutionary leader, Joio Chagas, to-day Minister in Paris, 
“the revolutionary efforts” (“ Capital,” October 13th, 1910). 
These facts, Sir, which at the risk of becoming tedious I have 
thought it necessary to bring out, make it plain that the 
Republicans “were not badly treated under the old régime.” — 
I am, Sir, Xe., V. pE Bracanca CuNHA. 

24 Little Russell Street, W.C. 





LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

[To rue Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—As you say, it was only to be expected that some 
American would come forward in palliation, if not in defence, 
of burning negroes alive. The really appalling thing is, not 
so much that these things sometimes happen, as that no one 
seems to mind about them when they do. One never hears 
that anybody has been called to account, for example, for the 
orgy of the murder of blacks which raged for some days in 
a northern State in 1908. You are conceding far too much in 
treating it as a matter for argument, whether burning alive 
is a barbarous punishment if imposed by the law; but, however 
that may be, no defence of legal burning can justify burning 
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by lynch law. In answer to your correspondent’s attempted 
defence, I would point out (1) that the burnings are by no 
means always for the cause alleged, witness the case of a 
negro burned for the alleged murder of a policeman in 
a northern State in August, 1911. (2) That, as you point 
out, they occur where the whole machinery of the law 
is in the hands of the whites. Mr. Wister, in the Virginian, 
well discriminates between the relatively excusable lynchings 
(of course they are not burnings) of, say, horse-thieves 
in sparsely populated and badly policed western states, 
and the lynching of negroes who are already lodged in jail 
either awaiting trial at the hands of white judges and juries 
or, as you say, actually convicted. (3) That the crime which 
your correspondent alleges as the justification for burning 
alive is not confined to America. It is a fairly frequent charge 
in our criminal courts, where, so far as I know, the difficulties 
of a judicial investigation, alleged by your correspondent, are 
not found to exist. If it be said that we know nothing here 
of the dangers of white women in southern states, does not 
that just confirm the notorious inefficacy of such barbarous 
methods ? You have been burning negroes by scores and for 
years, and this, you say, is the degree of security you have 
gained for your womenkind. And, one may ask, what of the 
record of white men with black women? You, Sir, have been 
hammering away at Portuguese slavery, and rightly so, but 
ean it truthfully be said that anything at San Thomé, or in 
Turkey, or elsewhere for that matter, is comparable in 
barbarity to the burning of negroes in the country that, I 
suppose, considers itself in the van of civilization? If the 
new President shows himself unable or unwilling to effect the 
improvement to which you invite him, I hope that so good a 
friend of America as the Spectator will not let the matter 
drop.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. M. 
Glasgow. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
(To twe Epiror oy tue “Specraror.’’] 
Sim,—The new National Reserve Regulations were issued on 
March 7th, and we are now able to see exactly how we stand. 
The opening paragraph, which is the most material of all, 
explains that the National Reserve is a register of trained 
officers and men, a certain proportion of whom will be made 
ase of, in the event of imminent national danger, to reinforce 
the Regular Army, to fill up vacancies in the Territorials, and 
for various other military and clerical duties on and after 
mobilization. At the moment it is impossible to say how 
many out of the 190,000 enrolled who are qualified by age 
and physical fitness are willing to sign the undertaking to 
serve again when required, and probably ninety-nine out of a 
hundred business men would have made this elementary 
inquiry before proceeding to promulgate regulations. The 
absence of such an inquiry suggests that either it was con- 
aidered it would serve no useful purpose, the reorganization 
having no substance in fact but being only political bluff of 
the most audacious kind, or that there was good ground for 
believing that the majority of the National Reservists 
would not accept any obligation to make good Territorial 
deficiencies. No information either is forthcoming as to 
the numbers required for the various services indicated by 
the regulations, but by adding together the shortage in Special 
Reservists and Territorials we arrive at something like 85,000 
men, which number seems likely to show a considerable 
increase in the course of the present year; and, when the sick 
and inefficient and physically unfit are eliminated from all 
the forces liable to serve upon a general mobilization, the 
minimum figure required will probably reach 150,000 at least. 
The question now awaiting solution is—Will the National 
Reserve furnish anything like this contingent? My personal 
view is that the scheme will run the Territorial Reserve fiasco 
a close second. On the 9th instant on the occasion of the 
ninety-seventh parade of my own company, I briefly explained 
to those present the new regulations, and found these were 
not received with favour. The idea of individually volunteer- 
ing their services, nune pro tunc, does not attract at all, and 
the suggestion was made, and supported nem. con., that the 
members should do so en bloc when imminent national danger 
threatened—that is, furnish a Service Company to the County 
Association after the plan adopted during the Boer War. 
Time alone will show if other units take this view or not. 





The .c; «8 again emphasize the unpalatable fact that 
uniform, arms, and equipment will not be provided until 
mobilization, and that in matters of finance we must 
continue the manufacture of bricks without straw. No 
adequate provision is made by the new regulations to 
enable National Reservists to continue their training, so 
that they may be of use immediately after mobilization—aq 
rusty nail is not much good to a carpenter—and it therefore 
becomes more evident than ever that no whole-hearted effort 
is being attempted by the Government to put our military 
house in order. The principles enunciated by the regulations 
are, I submit, unsound, and, if unpopularity is to be added to 
these, and failure results, we are in a worse position than 
before, inasmuch as we have wasted valuable time over what 
amounts to nothing less than a foredoomed conclusion, 
In these circumstances the wisest course to adopt in the 
interests of the country seems to be for the National 
Reservists to give the regulations the coup de gréce, without 
any further loss of time, by declining to sign the form of 
undertaking to serve in the event of imminent national danger, 
and thereby force our perilous military condition into such a 
position of prominence that even the most apathetic will be 
roused to some sense of the danger that confronts us. Where 
patriotism has failed, perbaps fear will succeed. A good war 
scare might in the end prove a blessing in disguise to the 
country, and incidentally seal the fate of the present Govern- 
ment—a consummation devoutly to be wished for by all true 


patriots.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES WALKER HoLmes, 
Captain, Surrey National Reserve; 
Commandant, Weybridge Company, 


Arlington, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 

[We cannot agree that it can in any conceivable 
circumstances ever be right to manufacture a war scare— 
not even to get rid of the present Government. Our corre- 
spondent must have patience. We hope that the new 
scheme, even though we should have liked a_ great 
deal more, will succeed, but if it does not succeed that is 
not a ground for despair. In that case the Army Council 
must try again. The essential thing is to meet the War 
Office fairly and openly and in a patriotic spirit, and to 
prevent the splendid fabric of the National Reserve being 
destroyed either by bureaucratic indifference and blundering 
or by the impatience, however well explicable, of members of 
the Reserve.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PRINCE CONSORT AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 

{To tne Epitor or tun “ Srectaron.”’] 
Srr,—At the present moment, when the question of National 
Defence should be claiming attention, it may be desirable to 
republish the following letter addressed by the Prince Consort 
by the command of Queen Victoria, to the Prime Minister of 
the day in 1852. The letter will be found in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s work, p. 70, Part ii—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 


THE 


“This is the third time during tho Queen’s reign that an appre- 
hension of war and consequent panic about invasion have seized 
the public mind of the country. The Queen has witnessed on the 
previous occasions that, under the pressure of this panic, hasty 
measures had been prepared by the Government, and introduced 
into Parliament, but that before they had passed through the 
necessary Parliamentary stages, the panic had materially sub- 
sided, and the Government had consequently gradually arrived at 
the determination to leave the measures thus proposed inoperative. 

The Queen conceives that the same thing may happen in tho 
present instance. She would seriously lament this, as she is of 
opinion that it is most detrimental and dangerous to the interests 
of the country that our defences should not be at all times in such 
a state as to place the Empire in security from sudden attack, 
and that delay in making our preparations for defence till the 
moment when the apprehension of danger arises exposes us to a 
twofold disadvantage :— 

1st.—The measures will be necessarily imperfect and expensive, 
as taken under the pressure of the emergency, and under the 
influence of a feeling which operates against the exercise of a cool 
and sound judgment. 

2nd.—Our preparations will have to be made at atime when it 
is most important, for the preservation of peace, neither to produce 
alarm at home, nor by our armaments to provoke the Power with 
which we apprehend a rupture. 

In order to avoid this disadvantage, the Queen thinks that the 
measures now to be proposed to Parliament ought to combine the 
following requisites :— 

ist. —That they shall be really sufficient for 
Empire; and 2nd, that their nature be such as to warrant the 


>the security of the 
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tion that the community will not become disinclined to 
orrold them during long periods of peace and confidence en 
account of their expensive or oppressive character. 3 
The Queen a wish, therefore, that a statement, showing the 
whole of our means at present available, both naval and military, 
and the various modes in which i‘4is proposed to augment and 
improve them for the future, should be laid before her, in order 
that she may, be able to judge how far the separate measures in 
contemplation are likely to realize the desired objects, aid to 
accord with each other as parts of a general and permanent 


system.” 





THE RATES. 
(To tue Epitor oy tHe “ Srectator.”"] 

S1r,—Your article in the Spectator of March 15th does not 
appear to me at all convincing. The rates are, on the whole, 
much more equitable than you represent them as being. You 
suppose an individual with an income of £4,000 a year only to 
pay rates on a house and grounds rated at £100 a year, but 
unless this rich man’s investments are none of them in 
ordinary shares he must pay, not in one but in many 
localities, far more. In proof of this I may quote from a 
return prepared by the overseers, and quoted in the Manchester 
Guardian of June 14th, 1906. It shows that the rateable 
value of property held by joint-stock or other companies in 
Manchester was £1,314,499 out of a total rateable value of 
£4,108.615. Therefore the ordinary sbarcholders of these 
companies, although many of them may not reside in 
Manchester, pay about one-third of the rates of the city. 
One great recommendation of rates as compared with income- 
tax is that almost everyone has to pay rates, whereas the 
majority escape income-tax. To impose income-tux on every- 
one would be even more unpopular than the insurance-tax, so 
that no politician is likely to propose it, besides, how would 
your universal income-tax be divided among localities? 
Lastly, the incidence of rates on land is a debatable question. 
When a tenant first enters into occupation of a piece of land 
he does or should take the rates into consideration in 
agreeing on his payment for rent. If you relieved him of the 
rates it would be a pure gift to the sitting tenant for the 
moment, but as he could then afford to pay more rent, in the 
end it is probably the landlord who pays the ratea in the form 
of a diminished rent. Of course, if rates are increased while 
the rent remains fixed, the tenant bears the increase.—I am, 
Sir, &., BERNARD Hosson, 

Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. 

[Suppose A.’s income to be from a fortune invested in 
(1) Consols, (2) Foreign Government Loans, (3) Canadian and 
American Railways, (4) Colonial Government Loans, and 
(5) Railway Debentures. How is he paying rates indirectly 
on these P If our correspondent will look at the article again 
he will see that we suggested to retain the rates on inhabited 
houses till a local income-tax had been established—taken 
down, of course, to a much lower figure. We also suggested 
as a temporary measure a universal dividend tax. We pro- 
posed meantime that the State should make up the loss of 
rates on Jand and business premises, finding the funds by an 
increase of the income-tax.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rum Epitor ov tue “Si ectaior.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with interest the article on “ The Rates” in 
last week’s Spectator. The writer says, “ We would begin by 
abolishing in toto the rates both in town and country upon 
land and business premises,” and proceeds to advocate a 
special income-tax to take the place of these rates, leaving 
the rates on inhabited houses as at present. The total rates 
levied in the United Kingdom for 1910-11 were £73,175,493. 
The annual value of inhabited houses is about £215,000,000. 
Assuming that this is rateable value and the average rates on 
house property to be 5s. in the £, then the total rates paid on 
houses are £53,750,000, leaving about £20,090,000 paid on land 
and business premises. In the year 1911-12, 1d. in the £ 
income-tax realized £2,738,912, so that an income-tax of about 
74d. in the £ would be required to replace this £20,000,000. 
Who pays the rates on land and business premises? Surely 
it can hardly be disputed that the landlord pays the rates on 
agricultural land, for if this land was freed from rates rents 
would rise. Is there any reason why income-tax payers 
generally should be further taxed to increase landlords’ 
rents? Inu the case of business premises rates are reckoned 
as part of the establishment charges, together with rent, 
insurance, lighting, heating, office and management expenses, 





and many other similar. items which all go to increase the 
cost and therefore the price of all articles sold or manufactured, 
so that rates on business premises are really paid by the 
purchasers of goods of every kind. It is arguable as to what 
the effect of abolishing rates on business premises would, be. 
Rents would probably rise, and in some cases, where competi- 
tion was very keen, prices might be slightly reduced, but a 
large part of the saving would be retained as extra business 
profits to meet the extra income-tax. In fact, the only person 
who would benefit in the long run would be the ground land- 
lord. I fail to see any advantage in the proposed change, I 
may say that my figures have been taken from “ Whitaker,” 
and even if they need adjustment the conclusions drawn 
remain the same.—I am, Sir, &c., L. W. Stone. 

Greenhill, Adderbury. 

[Is there any reason why the industry of agriculture should 
be subjected to a system of taxation which is not applied to 
any other industry? We want to measure the amount of 
taxea which people must pay by their wealth, and not by 
their holdings in a particular form of property.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





A UNIVERSAL INCOME.-TAX. 
[To tue Epitor ov tus “ Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—I have read your article on “ Rates” with great interest, 
and I should like to suggest that we take another leaf out of 
Germany’s book’‘and make an income-tax universal, likewise 
adding a residence tax on all foreigners within our borders, 
foreign governesses and tutors, waiters, cooks, &c., not to be 
exempt from either levy. When my daughter was au pair in 
Dresden she was made to pay both residence and income tax : 
the latter was calculated on what she earned in board, lodging, 
and washing, though she informed the tax-gatherer she had 
no income. If Germany can levy these rates on the stranger 
within her gates, why cannot we? As it is, those who cut out 
our own countrymen, and obtain police protection and any 
amount of hospitality (all too often badly requited) for nothing 
now, would be obliged tu contribute a share.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. Panton, 
17 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S LAST LETTER ON LAND 
TAXATION, 
[To raz Epiror ov tus “ Srectator."’] 

Sir,—It is well for the public to consider fully this jetter 
wherein Mr. Lloyd George starts by setting out the allega- 
tion he proposes to answer, viz.,“If agricultural land has 
risen in value from £10 to £50 per acre and is then sold at a 
price of £2 per acre in excess of its market value, increment 
duty will be chargeable on the whole difference between £10 
and £52.” Then he proceeds to deal with this in the following 
way, and says :— 

“There is nothing in the statute or in the practice of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue which affords the slightest 
foundation for this suggestion. The White Paper instructions 
referred to contain an explanation of the provisions of Section 2 
of the Finance Act of 1910, but these provisions are entirely 
inapplicable to a case which is covered by exemptions such as that 
contained in Section 7, That section adequately protects agricul- 
tural land from the charge of increment value duty so long as it 
possesses no element of value outside its agricultural or sporting 
value, In the instance quoted the land is by hypothesis worth 
£60 an acre for agricultural purposes, and inasmuch us the sale 
price of £52 exceeds by £2 its real value, its value for every 
purpose cannot be greater than £50. Consequently it possesses 
no element of value in excess of its agricultural value, and 
Section 7 clearly prevents the possibility of any claim for incre- 
ment value duty arising on the sale for £52.” 

What I now will ask the reader particularly to note is the 
way in which Mr. Lloyd George keeps carefully to the idea 
of the land in question being sold at £2 per acre more than 
it is worth, and that it has no value beyond its agricultural 
value; but it is, however, interesting to see what would be the 
result if the £2 per acre were claimed by the Government to 
be included in the value of the land, i.e. that the land in 
question was actually worth £52 per acre. In that case the 
increment duty would be payable, and would be claimed on 
the difference between £10 and £52, the amount of such tax 
being thus £8 4s. per acre. 

Who can say when a farm is sold that a purchaser has not 





taken into consideration something besides the bare agricul- 
tural value, and even the most practical of farmers are human 
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--and not mere machines,-and do consider ‘the convenience of 
the residence and the advantages a locality offers, which 
appeals to himself and to the members of his family; also 
there are other matters which -may influence him, and which 
often cannot be said to be dependent upon the use of the 
farm for agricultural purposes. Mr. Lloyd George refers to 
Section 7, which is as follows :— 

“Increment value duty shall not be re om in respect of 
agricultural land while ‘that land has no higher value than its 
market value at the time for agricultural purposes only. Provided 
that.any value of the Jand for sporti urposes or for purposes 
ba nema upon its use as ped ot ra shall be treated as 

ue for agricultural purposes only, except where the value for 

‘any such purpose exceeds the agricultural value of the land.” 

-““ Dependent upon its use as agricultural land” are the words 
which will be endeavoured to be relied upon as refuting my 

statement, and these words appear to be capable of being used 


‘. either way by the Government for their own purposes; but 


nevertheless no advantage or attraction can truly be said to 
be dependent upon the use of land for agricultural purposes 
if it be something that would be unnecessary for farming 
purposes pure and simple. The very uncertainty of all these 
provisions opens the door to extortion, and it is clear that the 
Government have only to set up the claim that the land has a 
value, however small(not dependent on its value for agricultural 
purposes or enhanced by sporting value), in order to extract 
, increment duty. 
Further, let :it. be noted that in this case all land, even if 


- «worth less than £50 per acre, is liable for increment duty, 


provided it has a greater worth than its agricultural value (us 


- Sbefore set out), and in addition it should be remembered that 


_any expenditure on land to improve it for agricultural purposes 
would not be deducted before calculating the duty, as this 


* deduction is specially barred by the Act, and it consequently 


follows that any owner who has.any land having a very trifling 
value above agricultural value will pay increment duty on any 
sum epent to increase the productiveness of the land. Mr. 
Lloyd George does not appear to have been successful in 
explanations of the Act. In 1909 I drew attention to the 
erroneous statement in his letter to Mr. Percy Alden, 
wherein he set out (with reference to builders’ profits) that 
“ unless the value of the land, as land, and apart from anything 


“done to it in the meantime, had risen while the house was 


being constructed, he would not be taxed.” The Lumsden case 
.is a strong refutation of his statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, Frank PERKs. 
London, S.W. 





METHODS OF OUR BOARD OF INLAND 
REVENUE. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Sprecrator."’] 
$1r,—I do not know how far you will feel disposed to make 
known the following example of the mingled incompetence 


‘ and oppression which characterize the methods of our Board 


of Inland Revenue. Between thirty and forty years after the 


death of my father, the Board have seen fit to make two 


claims upon my estate. One of these had actually ceased to 
be due (if ever due at all) when I attained majority. The 
other duty is claimed through me from an old servant who 
benefited ‘under my father’s will in the no “ beneficial” way, 


- but in return for specified services rendered, from whom at 


the time the Board (no doubt taking this view) justly claimed 
no duty, though now, at this time of day, their successors 
seek to claim it. It may surprise you to learn that the Board 
had the effrontery in the first instance to claim not only the 
amount stated to have been due, but accrued interest thereon ! 
This last imposition they have now dropped, but are still 
dunning me to pay up both for myself and the old servant. 
They admit, almost in so many words, that they are 


' suing me in respect of the latter claim as a way of 


getting at the money somehow, as they no doubt assume that 
she is not likely to have the money to pay them, and they are 
good enough to iiform me that I am entitled to recover the 
amount from her. And these are English methods of to-day! 
For all this astounding story I have the complete and damning 
evidence of the Department's letters, which I am prepared to 
show you in due course if you so desire. You will exercise 
your own discretion as to whether you would be willing to help 
in letting daylight in upon the present methods of one of our 
State Departments. It is obvious'that the whole thing is 











either a mere afterthought or a pretty damaging disclosure 
of the Board’s negligence and of-an utter lack on their part 
of common justice and equity, not to speak of common sense. 
I have taken no steps to comply with the above dubious 
claims. As to thesecond.of these, at any rate, it would pro- 
bably -be best to allow the Board to: advertise itself and: its 
practice in the courts.—TI am, Sir, &c., R. Hartuey, 


The Mount, Oxford. 





THE RURAL HOUSING QUESTION. 
- [To tHe Epiror or tus “Srecrator.” ] 
Sir,—The landowners’ joint letter which you published last 
week is perhaps the most valuable contribution to a solution 
of this problem which has ever been made. Surely it deserves 
appreciative recognition from those Cabinet Ministers and 
kerb-rantersa who for the past seven years and more have been 
denouncing landlordism as the malignant cancer in our social 
system, responsible for overcrowding, high death-rate, low 
birth-rate, disease, and drunkenness with its attendant 
poverty. We have most of us come to regard rent as con- 
fiscation and have joined cheerfully.in the hunt of the tyrant, 
bringing him to ground by means of Budgets. And with what 
result? The statement made by Mr. Peto in the House last 
week that in 1911, the first clear year after the increment duty 
came into force, only 10,461 honses of not more than £20 
annual value were built, whereas the average yearly number 
of 1904-6 was 121,000, is entitled. to wider publication than 
tbe Liberal press has given it. In your editorial note you 
make some remarks on the desirability of caution in the 
financial arrangements. If the landowners’ offer is to be of 
any practical use it must be followed by an equally bold bid 
by Labour. By that I mean that the great building trades 
unions shall allow their members to fix their own wages with 
builders for two years, irrespective of prevailing rates, if 
engaged in the construction of honses of, say, £25 annual 
value.—I am, Sir, &c., AE L 
Manchester. 





THE POPULATING OF THE EMPIRE. 
[To rus Epiror or tux “Srectator.” | 

S1r,—The question of populating the vast empty spaces of 
the Empire is perhaps the gravest problem which the Home 
and Dominions statesmen have to face. It is absolutely 
certain that there must be a limit to the number of emigrants 
whom the Mother Country can spare, and I am inclined to 
believe that that limit, has about been reached. Any exodus 
of over 300,000 persons a year would, accompanied by a 
further fall in the birth-rate, mean stagnation and disaster 
for Great Britain. And yet 300,000 emigrants distributed 
among the Overseas Dominions would not satisfy the require- 
ments of the daughter States. Australia in particular is in 
most bitter need of a huge increase in population. Her 
minimum immigration should be at least 250,000 per annum, 
so that the garrison of the Commonwealth may be reinforced 
as quickly as possible, Not more than half of these could or 
should be obtained from the British Isles, and the question 
arises, “ From what other white races can the remainder be 
drawn?” It is desirable that the non-British immigrants 
should come from countries where people are most nearly 
akin to the Anglo-Saxon race. In the forefront I place the 
Dutch. They are a race with splendid qualities, and a 
supply of agriculturists could easily be obtained in Holland. 
Then, again, the Dutch Government is almost alone among 
the European Governments in not opposing the emigra- 
tion of its subjects if it knows that they are going 
to a country where they will be well received and 
have the opportunity of prospering. I am of opinion that 
at least 15,000 Dutch and Flemish persons might be induced 
to come annually to Australia. Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Denmark are also fields for exploitation, thongh in these 
countries the Governments would be found placing obstacles 
in the way of any emigration propaganda. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that 20,000 immigrants might be obtained from 
them, and another 5,000 from Germany, in spite of the 
strennous opposition of the German authorities. There are 
also: indications that a large number of farmers from the 
western districts of the United States might be persuaded to 
choose Australia instead of Canada as a field for their enter- 
prise. But it must-not be forgotten that at least one-third of 
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the Australian continent lies within the tropics.. Many in 
Australia deliberately shut their eyes to this fact, because they 
claim’that the Commonwealth must be purely Anglo-Saxon or 
at least’Northern European. To them any inhabitant of 
Southern Europe is “a dago,” an inferior sort of being who 
would be almost as objectionable as an Australian citizen as an 
Asiatic. But the fact remains that if tropical Australia is to be 
adequately colonized this silly prejudice will have to be over- 
conte. From Spain, Italy, Greece, and Malta quite desirable 
immigrants ean be selected and converted quickly into good 
Australian and British citizens. If 50,000 immigrants of 
these nationalities were brought into tropical Australia every 
year, the danger which at present threatens from “ ineffective 
ocetipation”” would soon disappear. I have incurred much 
odium’in Australia by advocating the necessity for a certain 
proportion of our immigrants to come from sub-tropical 
countries, and have been charged with being disloyal to the 
Mother Country and the Empire. But I reply that my 
loyalty to the Mother Country is of a far more reasonable 
quality than that of the short-sighted person who, while 
proclaiming that he wishes to keep Australia solely for the 
British, would bleed the British Isles white by attracting 
away the best of their population. The Commonwealth, with 
its four and a half million people, who are practically all of 
pure Anglo-Saxon origin, could easily absorb and assimilate 
a hundred thotsand immigrants of non-British race every 
year. If it refuses to do this it will probably have to attempt 
the digestion of hundreds of thousands of Mongolians in the 
not far distant future—a process which will end in a “ Yellow 
Australia” instead of a White Australia, which is the 
cherished ideal- of this community. Everyone who settles 
in Australia becomes an Imperialist, if only from the selfish 
motive that the Imperial connexion is a matter of life and 
death to the Commonwealth. The dullest can see that 
Avétralia could not stand alone for a day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Parliament House, Sydney. Ricuarp Artur, M.D. 

[The Italians are ideal immigrants for warm countries. We 
should like to see the Northern races named by our corre- 
spondent helping to fill up Australia, but we cannot agree to 
the idea that we shall be bled white if the tide of emigration 
flows stronger. We have still a considerable surplus of 
population, and all of it should go over-sea, for here we are 
“full up.” That our best go and our worst stay bebind is 
not a true statement. The proportion of good to bad in those 
that go is about the same as in those that remain behind. If 
we may dare to say it, Australia’s quickest road to a larger 
population is the adoption of Free Trade. We do not expect 
Australians to agree, but it is none the less true—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE LATE MR. MAX A. MACAULIFFE. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “Srecrator.” ] 

Str,—One of the events of the week is the death of 
Mr. Max A. Macauliffe, 1C0:S., R.A., at his residence, 
10 Sinclair Gardens, West Kensington, on Saturday night 
last. Mr. Macauliffe was well known as’an Oriental scholar 
and by his great book on the religion of the Sikhs. This 
work is from many points of view unique, and Mr. Macauliffe’s 
services both to students, lovers of literature, and to the 
Government deserve wide recognition. The faith of the 
Sikhs has hitherto received little attention, and the only 
translation of their sacred book into English—made by Dr. 
Trumpp, a German missionary—was deemed by the Sikhs an 
insult to their religion; owing to its incompleteness, its 
inaccuracy, and the odiwm theologicum introduced into it. 
Since this man was’ paid by the Government for his work, 
reparation was constantly demanded by the Sikhs, but without 
success. In 1893 Mr. Macauliffe, who had already interested 
himself in. the Sikhs, their literature and. religion, threw up 
his post in the Punjab in order to undertake the work of 
accurate translation, and thus make reparation for the failure 
of Dr. Trumpp. Mr. Macauliffe took up his residence at 
Amritsar, andisurrounded himself with a staff of Gyanis (or 
professional Sikh interpreters), to whose careful criticism he 
subjected every detail of his work. He not only translated 
in this way.the greater part of the Granth Sahib, but he also. 
collected from various sources the lives of the ten Gurus of 
the Sikh religion, and of the reformers by whom they were 
influenced, and included many bymns that are not found 
inthe Granth. The labour occupied some seventeen years of 


the-closest attention, and the work appeared in 1909, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, It is written in 
clear, fluent English, and is interesting from the historical 
and political as well as’ from the religious point of ‘ 
view. One of the Gurns foretold the coming of the white ° 
man and the fall of the Mogul Empire. He bade the Sikhs 
be loyal to their white masters. It is said that these words 
became a battle-cry of the Sikhs‘in the'astault on Delhi, and 
orthodox Sikhs to this day take an oath of ‘loyalty at baptism. 
The preservation of the Sikh religion—in which Mr. Macauliffe 
was so greatly interested—is thus a matter of some signifi- 
cance to the Government, even setting aside’ the question of 
Dr. Trumpp’s failure and all scholarly and historical benefits. 
For this service the Government offered to Mr. Macauliffe 
the sum of £300, which, in view of the fact that he had spent 
seventeen years upon the work andexpended over £12,000, seems 
hardly adequate. It is to be hoped that even now, though 
Mr. Macauliffe has not lived to know it, some kind of recog- 
nition of the value of his work may be made:-—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Frevp. 





CATS AND THE LAW. 
[To rum Eprron oF tuw “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—To allay the natural perturbation of those of your 
readers who do not share your affection for cats, may I say 
that the decision of the Sheriff of Hamilton, which has won 
the approval’ of the Spectator, whatever may be its authority 
in its country of origin, appears to be open to somié criticism 
from the point of view of English law. The circumstance 
on which the learned Sheriff seems to rely in favour of the 
defendant would strike an English lawyer as conclusively 
establishing the plaintiff's case. The only ground on which 
in this country the owner of such a mischievous beast could 
escape liability for its depredations would be that it was not 
proved that its propensities were known to him. Hence, in 
some cases, the dog’s privilege of first. bite, dogs being rightly 
presumed to be respectable. But if, as thé Sheriff says with 
admirable truth in his premises, the evil life of this and all 
other cats is notorious, ex hypothesi the fact must be patent’ 
to the owner and harbourer of the habitual crithinal. In 
these circumstances judgment for tlie plaintiff seems the only 
logical conclusion. I venture to think that you yourself on 
reflection will withdraw your approbation of the Sheriff's 
decision, for an inadequate law is the most usual cause of 
those outbreaks of lynching which you have so rightly 
deprecated in another connexion. Were I a cat, after the’ 
Sheriff's judgment, I should certainly fear ‘that some act of 
wild justice was likely to overtake me in the fluttered dove- 
cotes of Hamilton.—I am, Sir, &c., Sic Urere Tvo, 


SAILORS AND CATS. 
(To tuw Eprror or tue “ Srécraror.”’] 
Str,—About twenty years ago, whén I was resident in 
North China, the’ British squadron,~“thén in Far Eastern’ 
waters, was steaming out of the’ port “of Chefoo when a” 
little black cat fell overboard from H’M‘S. ‘ Wanderer” At 
once the ship stopped, signalled:to het consorts “ Cat over- 
board,” and the entire squadron came ‘to a standstill. <A 
boat put off from the ‘ Wanderer” and rescued puss, who 
was swimming for dear life after the ship. The officer who 
told me the story said the sailors would have been furidus 
if the little cat had not ‘been’ saved, for ‘not only was she 
a great pet, but they firmly believed’ that disaster would 
follow if a black cat was allowed to drown.—TI am, Sir, &., 
FE ts. 








FIRST BLOODHOUND EVIDENCE IN ENGLAND 
[To tHe Epiron or rue “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—I notice in the issue of your paper, March let) thit 
Major Richardson claims to have obtained-with his hounds 
the first criminal conviction on ‘bloodhound ‘evidence in 
England. It may interest your readers to know that I 
obtained a conviction against three men wanted by the police 
at Marlborough, April 1910, who were tracked down by a 
hound named ‘Shadower.’ In July the same year I tracked 
down a man wanted by the police for committing: a robbery 
inthe night. Upon beingsearched the missing articles were 
found in his possession; he was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. In September the same yearI tracked down 








a man through Savernake Forest, who was wanted by the 
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police ; he also was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The 
above cases were with the hound named ‘ Shadower,’ who has a 
long list of criminal convictions to his name, as .well as 
rendering other valuable services to the police. ‘Shadower’ 
is the sire of the three hounds which rendered such valuable 
service to the West Sussex police in various cases of crime, 
including the arson cases when Wakeford and Chant were 
sentenced at Lewes Assizes on March 7th to seven and five 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., BLUEROCK. 





“COMMON OBJECTS OF THE RIVIERA.” 
[To tue Epvitor or tue “Srectator.”’) 

Srr,—Those of your readers who have felt the attraction of 
the coast of Provence, so well described in your review of the 
above book, may perhaps like to know that a great deal of 
interesting information upon the subject will be found in a 
quarter where few would be likely to look for it, viz., in the 
recently published “Taylor Papers” (Longmans and Co., 1913). 
Lord Brougham, who discovered Cannes in 1831, recommended 
the climate of that place—then a village of the humblest kind 
—to Sir Herbert Taylor as preferable for winter residence to 
that of Hyéres or Nice or any other with which he was 
acquainted ; and. Sir Herbert proceeded in 1837 to build 
himself a house there—the second built by an Englishman 
at Cannes, Brougham’s villa being the first. The volume to 
which I have referred contains notes by Taylor giving a 
detailed description of the Ligurian coast—the scenery, the 
agriculture, the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and 
the antiquities. In particular he took much pains to trace 
the course of the Via Aurelia, of which he could not find any 
satisfactory record “in works of history, geography, topo- 
graphy, or descriptive travel.” It would be a delightful task to 
compare, on the spot, bis particulars with those in Lenthéric’s 
“ Provence Maritime.”—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—In the review of “ Common Objects of the Riviera,” in 
your issue of March 15th, the following couplet is quoted as 
being inscribed on Lord Brougham's statue at Cannes :— 


“Inveni portum : spes ac fortuna valete ; 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios.” 


You may be interested to know that this is a translation of an 
epigram in the Greek anthology (Anth. Pal. ix. 49) :— 
"EAms xa) ob Tixn wéya xalpere Tov Aimer’ ebpov® 
Obdey euol x’ buiv’ walfere robs per’ due. 
The author is unknown.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. Parrerson. 
Coles Hill Lodge, Amersham, Bucks. 





THE ORIGIN OF “OXFORD” AND “CAMBRIDGE.” 
(To tue Epiror or THe “Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—Is not your correspondent “ Oxoniensis ” in error in his 
derivation of the names Cam-bridge and Ox-ford? Cam is, 
of course, “crooked,” as Cam-bell and Cam-cron, two Scottish 
names for the crooked mouths and noses of the original 
owners of these names. “ Bridge” is a pavement going into 
water—not an erection over. In Iona one of the monks was 
ealled the “Bridge Master”; there is no stream in the 
island, but there is a small “lochan” and a pavement 
through it, which was under the Bridge Master's care. Then 
we have Ferry-Bridge and Bridge-Ford in the North, and, 
which is the best interpretation of the meaning of the word, 
Filey-Brig, which is a ledge of flat rock jutting into the 
sea. Ox-ford is really Water-lane. Ford, like forth, means 
merely a road. In Yorkshire, close together, are Brad-ford 
and Horse-forth. At Bradford there is an insignificant 
little brook which a boy can jump over, not wade through. 
Ford and Forth mean merely a road—nothing more.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis Darwin. 


Creskeld, Arthington, Leeds. 





MISS AUSTEN AND CONSERVATISM. 
{To rue Ep:ror or tue “ Srectaror.” } 
Sir,—Was it really that Miss Austen, as your article of 
February 15th has it, was kindly “content with things as she 
and her characters found them,” or that she, being one 
of the most “objective” novelists among women, simply 
portrayed things and people as she observed them? And, 
again, why should a woman who, like Goethe, only treated 





in her art of what she had experienced in her life, write ' nople quotes Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty” as an illustration 


of the French Revolution, which could only bave been 
to her a secondary experience, although it might not 
have been qnite so detached from her thonght as it was 
from that of the French lady who answered, “ I assure you the 
Revolution was much exaggerated; I never once ceased to hold 
my weekly réunion!” As to the aristocratic Jady of Miss 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” she is less, far less, of a 
caricature than the aristocratic dames of Charlotte Bronté’s 
“ Jane Eyre,” who are contemporary creations or thereabouts 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s characters in “ Wives and Daughters.” Your 
correspondent, Mr. Tollemache, suggests that the insolence of 
Lady Catherine was condoned by the Collins couple in considera- 
tion of her possible patronage, but surely the whole attitude 
of an aristocrat was formerly comically insolent towards the 
learned and medical, indeed any “profession.” The whole 
“morgue of literature” gives ample evidence of this attitude. 
Let us be grateful that a sense of humour and the “ advance 
of democracy” together offer the modern novelists more 
subtle types for objective handling than Lady Catherine de 
Burgh. Darcy's“ elegance,” until it was braced by the north 
wind of that dear Elizabeth's commonsense, was apt to 
degenerate into something so like ill-tempered rudeness that 
one is indeed “ put to it” to describe him adequately, but at 
any rate one may be thankful that never in his most priggish 
moment did he attain the depth of priggishness of a later 
hero—a hero of Victorian fiction—the “Heir of Redcliffe,” 
summed up by Miss Broughton, in an immortal phrase, as 
recalling to her an “old governess in trousers.” It is interest- 
ing to recall that “modern” French criticism has written 
enthusiastically of Miss Austen and Miss Broughton.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E, WYLIE. 





CARLYLE ON CHANGE. 
(To rae Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—It is hardly likely that the meaning Carlyle gives to 
“wuotan,” the Old High German form of Odin, is correct. 
In the passage quoted by your correspondent Carlyle says 
that the word “means primarily movement, source of move- 
ment, power.” It is almost a pity it does not, in view of 
Dr. Saleeby’s statement that energy is the manifestation of the 
Universal Being. The word“ Odin” appears in Old Norse as 
“ O¥inn,” in Old English and Old Saxon as * Wéden” and 
“Wodan.” The root forms of these latter words are “ woSanaz” 
and “ wovenaz” respectively, the original meaning of which 
has yet to be decided. The most generally accepted explana- 
tion is that which connects them with the Latin “ vates.” 
Amongst the Gauls the “vates” combined the office of 
soothsayer and sacrificial priest, and as such bears a certain 
resemblance to Odin. In Saxo Grammaticus Odin appears 
as “ Uggerus (Yggr) vates.” Wo%anaz—wotenaz seem to be 
participial in form, and may have originally meant “ inspired.” 
The Old English “wod” is probably related to the same 
forms. The whole subject is fully discussed in one of Mr. 
Chadwick’s books. I believe it is “ The Origin of the English 
Nation.” —I am, Sir, &c., H. R. Evans. 
Broughton, Wrezham. 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraton.’’] 

Sir,—I think your opinion is quite correct that it was the 
subject of the Newdigate in 1852, “Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
which gave rise to many absurd lines about Nebuchadnezzar. 
Daniel's reference to Nebuchadnezzar in his reproof of 
Belshazzar afforded an easy opportunity of transition to 
some candidates who would have acted wisely if they had 
refrained from being candidates. One of the adjudicators of 
the prize in 1852 stated afterwards in my hearing that there 
was an unsuccessful candidate who passed—perhaps by this 
route—from Belshazzar’s Feast to Nebuchadnezzar, of whom 
he wrote :— 

“ Amidst the dew he cropped unwonted grass 

With herds of oxen and the fleet wild ass.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Ranken. 
The Rectory, Byfield, R.S.O., Northants. 





“THE PROBLEM OF THE GODLESS GOOD.” 
(To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectaror,’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ F. G. C.” writing from Constanti- 
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of your very interesting article, but the two last lines of the 
stanza seem to be a curious misquotation of the edition of 1827, 
which ran 
« Long may the kindly impulse last! 
But Thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast!” 
Your correspondent has it 
“ May joy be theirs while life shall last, 
And Thou, if they should falter, teach them to stand fast.” 
The authorized version runs 


“Oh! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, Thy saving arms, dread Power, around them cast.” 


And it seems to me that the amended form is interesting. —I 
am, Sir, &c., Horace Smita. 
Ivy Bank, Beckenham. 





“THE FOLK-LORE OF HEREFORDSHIRE.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’} 

Sir,—In your review of “The Folk-lore of Herefordshire,” 
by Ella Mary Leather, a quotation from the book is given, 
containing the story of a changeling who disclosed his real 
nature on seeing his brother brewing beer in an eggshell. 
May I point out that a similar story is found among the 
popular songs of Brittany in the “ Barzaz-Briez” of M. de 
Villemarqué? The poem “Ar Bugel Laec’hiet” relates how 
the fairies have stolen a baby from its mother, and left in 
its place a hideous dwarf who never utters a sound. The 
mother prays to the Virgin, who directs her to make a 
pretence of cooking a meal for ten labourersin an eggshell, 
upon which the dwarf will speak. 

“When speaking, beat him lustily ; 

When beaten, loudly crieth he ; 

When heard, he hence will carried be.” 
The mother follows this advice, and the dwarf, in amazement, 
asks what she is doing. On being informed he replies :— 

“In one eggshell, a meal for ten ! 


I’ve seen the egg before the hen, 
The seed which doth the tree contain: 


The acorn and the willow green; 
Beneath the British oak I’ve been: 
But nought like this I’ve ever seen!” 
The woman beats the dwarf soundly, upon hearing whose 
cries the fairy reappears, claims the dwarf, and restores the 
human child to its mother.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lyceum Club. S. Enizapetu Hatt. 





‘*‘MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprectaton."’) 

Srr,—Even to the uttermost parts of the earth you dissemi- 
nated knowledge and entertainment when some months ago 
you published a series of letters illustrative of the fervour 
with which man appeals in tragic moments to his mother. Is 
it that when in mortal dread, when all hope is lost, faith as of 
a little child in the shelter of the maternal bosom becomes 
supreme? Does the mind of man, hard beset by Fate, leap 
over the intervening years to the scene of first consciousness ? 
It is not for me to discuss the point at present, but to offer 
yet another example in support of the argument that man, 
primitive as well as civilized, becomes once again an infant in 
moments of imminent peril. I quote from “Life in the 
Forests of the Far East, or Travels in Northern Borneo,” by 
Spenser St. John, vol. ii., p. 317 :— 

“T will tell an anecdote of one of the very oldest of the chiefs, 
to show the apparently stubborn materials which had to be 
moulded, The man, relating the story himself, said that about 
thirty-five years ago he was cruising near Datu Point when he 
observed a small trading boat passing out to sea. He immediately 
gave chase, and when near her noticed the crew were all armed, 
and preparing to defend themselves, so his own followers advised 
him to sheer off, but he made them push alongside, and, springing 
on board the trading prahu with a drawn kris, so effectually 
alarmed the hostile crew that they all ran below. There were six 
of them, but he killed them all, and added, one only did he pity, 
as in their distress five called on their mothers, but one only 
begged mercy of God.” 

—lI an, Sir, &c., 
Brammo Bay, Dunk Island, N.Q. 
January 7th, 1913. 


E. J. BAnFrie.p. 





A PLEA FOR PHRENOLOGY. 
(To tue Eprtor or tug “ Srrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—Referring to the first few lines of the article in your 
issue of March 8th, headed “The Bump of Destructiveness,” 


it would probably, as you say, “be very ridiculous for the 
writer of the article to feel the heads of his friends in order 
to estimate their characters”; but that does not indicate 
unsoundness in the science of phrenology in competent hands. 
England’s greatest living scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, in 
his work, “ The Wonderful Century,” says :— 

“Phrenology is a true science, step by step the result of obser- 

vation upon the connexion between development and function. 
In the coming century phrenology will assuredly attain general 
importance. It will prove itself to be the true science of mind. 
Its practical uses in education, in self-discipline, in the reformatory 
treatment of criminals, and in the remedial treatment of the 
insane, will give it one of the highest places in the hierarchy of 
the sciences.” 
In proof of its availability and reliability in indicating 
character, the writer of this letter will undertake to read the 
characters of your staff by means of phrenology, and without 
being so “ridiculous” as to “feel their heads”: so manifest, 
indeed, are the differences in the build and form of the brain, 
indicating differences of mental endowment, that in a general 
way “feeling” is not necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 


GEORGE Hart-Cox, 
Ex-President British Phrenological Society (Incorporated), 


81 Huron Road, Tooting Common, S.W. 

[Our staff, we regret to say, refuses to run the risk, and so 
does the Fditor. Suppose the examination of our bumps 
proved that we were really Home Rulers, Tariff Reformers, 
and Pacificists—where would the Spectator be then?—Epb., 
Spectator. } 





“QUEM DEUS VULT PERDERE.” 
(To tur Epitorn oF tHE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—A passage has been brought to my notice in Professor 
Mackail’s “ Latin Literature” (p. 87), in which he speaks of 
the “ perpetually misquoted ” line of Publilius Syrus— 
“Stultum facit fortuna quem vult perdere.” 
This is probably the original form of the phrase.—I am, 


Sir, Xe., W. R. M. 





WHO WROTE——? 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “Srectator.””] 
Srr,—Can any of your readers give me the reference for 
this quotation ? 
“ What horrid sound of silence doth assail my ear?” 


It was quoted in the House of Commons in the eighteenth 
century.—I am, Sir, Xc., R. L. 





MR. GRETTON’'S HISTORY. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 
S1z,—May I explain, in reference to your review of Mr. Gretton’s 
“A Modern History of the English People,” that the second 
volume, which is to appear immediately, will contain an index 
covering both volumes. Asso few months were to separate the 
publication of the two volumes it seemed unnecessary to have 
separate indices.—I am, Sir, &c., Grant RIcHARDS. 

7 Carlton Street, Regent Street, London, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


—@——— 
PASSION WEEK. 


“The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground, yea I have a goodly heritage.” 





Lorp, Lord, when we are dead remember not 

All our lost sorrows, and our soul’s endeavour 

Better to bear the burden of our lot, 

Firmer to stand how strong the storm so-ever ; 
Only remember all the Agony 

Thou borest in the Garden, silently. 


Only remember all the wealth of joy 

Thou hiddest in our hearts to live and grow, 
The boundless faith in good, without alloy, 
That in our inmost Thou Thyself didst sow. 
Lord, if we falter where we would be strong, 





Do Thou remember how the way was long. 
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‘Aud when the soul by Death is freed again 
Tliou wilt not let the rapture of her wings 
Be marred. by memory of this Life’s pain; 
We lift our hearts above our sufferings. 
Lord, let our soul’s life after all these years 
Rise stronger, wiser, cleaner for its tears. 
PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


MUSIC. 


eee 
FRANCIS KORBAY. 
Francis Korsay, who died suddenly just a fortnight ago, was 
fi. good deal more than a versatile and accomplished musician 
who had achieved a fourfold distinction as singer, pianist, 
teacher, and composer. Amongst the great creative musicians 
he could not be reckoned, though his Schilflieder—settings of 
the bitter-sweet poems of Lenau—his Hungarian overture 
recently given at Queen’s Hall, and his pianoforte pieces are 
all marked by genuine poetic fervour. But he showed real 
genius in the art of presentation as applied to the melodies 
of his native country, performing on a smaller scale, but with 
far greater distinction, what Liszt had done for them in the 
instrumental sphere. The songs which he set would not be 
admitted by our extreme folk-song purists to the title 
and dignity of folk-songs, because in a good many cases 
the names of the authors are known; but as to their beauty 
and their characteristic Magyarism there can be no doubt 
whatever. For in these melodies and the passionate words 
to which they are set you find the very quintessence of the 
chivalry: and glamour of nobilis Hungaria—the Hungary 
which in the saying “amuses itself in tears.” Sometimes the 
mood is tenderly elegiac, as in ‘‘ Where the Tisza’s torrents,” 
but the tragically romantic note generally prevails. The 
finest of all these songs, to our mind, is “ Had a horse,” in 
which the narrator, as he tells of each successive disaster that 
has befallen him, culminating in the loss of his sweetheart, 
consoles himself with the patriotic reflection, “ But no matter, 
more was lost on Mohies field.” His own griefs are swallowed 
up in the sorrow of the nation. The parallel of the Scottish 
saying, “ Mair was tint at Kirriemuir,” is direct; one is 
also reminded of Lovelace’s 
*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 
But in sheer freshness and beauty of melody there are many 
other songs of equal merit in this fascinatingcollection. Korbay, 
as we have seen, did not coin these tunes, but his settings of 
them were masterpieces of artistic decoration. Here again his 
method differed entirely from that of the purists who hold that 
traditional or national melodies should be set in the plainest 
and most austere manner. He regarded the accompaniment 
asa means of legitimately enhancing the emotional content 
of the song, often varying it for each verse, but showing, alike 
in the accompaniment proper and in the opening and closing 
symphonies, an unerring instinct forappropriate ornamentation. 
These songs, for all their beauty, have never attained a really 
wide popularity. Their seemingly wayward rhythms and 
unfamiliar accents will always perplex the average British 
vocalist : indeed, they have proved a stumbling-block to com- 
petent instrumentalists. The present writer will never forget 
the terrible hash made of some of them by the band at a 
rehearsal for the Leeds Festival some fifteen years ago, 
though the band was of splendid quality and English 
orchestral players are probably the best sight-readers in the 
world. The peculiar rhythms of Hungarian music, as 
Korbay once showed in a remarkable paper contributed to 
Harper's or the Century magazine in the ‘nineties, all have 
their root in the spoken language. The gist of this article is 
to be found in the Preface to the first collection of his 
Hungarian songs, published in 1890, in which he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Bernath, Szerdahelyi, Egressi, Simonffy, 
and Szentirmay Elemér, who were responsible for so many of 
the tunes in his book. Bernadth, who wrote both the words 
and melody to “ Where the Tisza’s torrents,” and Szerdahelyi 
both flourished in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Korbay describes them as “ gifted amateurs” whose melodies 
were too often written down by incompetent musicians, The 
relation between Hungarian speech and song is then sum- 
marized in the following words :— 
“The prevailing Hungarian rhythm is the outcome of the 
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and it seems as if no other language could cling to it with natiral 
ease and grace. No national music is as directly created by its 
language, and as dependent upon it, as is the Hungarian.” 

A man’s personality is not always revealed in his work, but 
Korbay’s finest and most characteristic traits were mirrored 
in his art. Sir Hubert Parry, in his treatise on Style, devotes 
some of his most impressive pages to tracing the influence of 
the emancipated democracy on the quality of modern music— 
un influence concerning which he has no good word to say, 
This is not a verdict which involves any political condemnation ; 
it is purely concerned with art, and we only mention it here 
because Korbay stood in diametrical opposition to the demo- 
cratizing tendency. He was not merely well-born; he was an 
aristocrat to the core, and his music was aristocratic, like that of 
Chopin. Picturesque in appearance, alert and vivid in speech, 
he carried about with him an aura of romance. He had been 
intimately associated with two of the most romantic figures in 
the musical world of the Jast century, for Liszt was his god- 
father, and as a singer he had gone on tour with Rubinstein, 
and his early life had not been lacking in adventure. On his 
first visit to England in the ’seventies, though his good looks 
and personal charm made him a social favourite, he found it 
hard to earn a living as a singer. Possibly his style was too 
individual and the music he sang too unfamiliar to appeal 
to the general concert-going public. Anyhow, he decided 
to try his fortune elsewhere, and availed himself of a 
sporting offer of a passage to America on a forty-ton 
yacht. Korbay was an admirable raconteur, and the 
present writer will never forget his vivid description of a 
bathe in mid-Atlantic. The yacht was becalmed, and when 
he had swum a considerable distance he suddenly realized 
with a thrill of horror that a breeze had sprung up and was 
carrying her away from him. It was only after prodigious 
and quite unnecessary efforts that he regained the yacht and 
found that he had been the victim of an illusion. Korbay’s 
conversation reminded one of the novels of his compatriot 
Maurus Jokai, that master of the grand style of melodrama; 
his favourite epithets were “ terrible ” and “superb,” and the 
ordinary reserved Englishman probably thought his manner 
too fervid to be sincere. As a matter of fact, Korbay was a 
most generous and affectionate friend, who never forgot a 
service rendered to him, no matter how insignificant, and who 
joined to this gift of gratitude an immense capacity for 
appreciation. He was uncritical where his affections were 
engaged, notably in the case of Liszt, whom he held to be 
as great a composer as an executant, but this is not an 
infirmity of ignoble minds, In a sense he was a cosmopolitan, 
but of a rare type, for though he had been expatriated by force 
of circumstances, and was perbaps better known in America and 
England than in Hungary, he never became denationalized, 
but retained the characteristics of his race to the end. 
Unlike many musicians, Korbay could hold his own in any 
company, and included amongst his friends an unusually large 
number of men who had no direct interest in music. Thus 
among his most intimate American friends were John Hay, 
the biographer of Lincoln, author of the “Pike County 
Ballads,” Ambassador, Secretary of State, and the best of all 
American diplomatists; John Bigelow, for forty years one 
of the foremost publicists in the States; the late Judge 
Howland; F. J. Stimson, Professor of Comparative Legisla- 
tion at Harvard; R. W. Gilder, poet and editor of The 
Century; Charles McKim, the architect of the Boston Library ; 
St. Gaudens, the greatest American sculptor; and Mark Twain. 
In Europe he was the close friend of the famous Hungarian 
artist, Munkaesy, who contributed a frontispiece to his songs; 
and he was one of the few intimates of the morose and 
eccentric Hans Makart, in whose studio in Vienna he often 
played and sang, and who made a plaster cast of his arm, at 
that time worthy of Sandow. His closest Hungarian inti- 
mate was the lute Count Stephen Karolyi, a friend of his 
boyhood, while among his innumerable musical allies were, 
besides Liszt and the two Rubinsteins, Tschaikowsky, César 
Cui, Widor, Seidl, Gericke, and Paderewski. Among his 
actor friends it may suffice to name Mary Anderson and 
Salvini, while to the artists should be added the names 
of John Sargent and W. B. Richmond. One cannot 
say that his career was a failure, for he has indelibly 





associated his name with an achievement of paramount 
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artistic value in his idealized Versions of Hungarian 
melodies, and the affection of his friends and pupils will long 
keep his memory green. None the less, there was a certain 
tragic incongruity in the fate which condemned to the drudgery 
of teaching one who by temper and breeding and physique 
seemed destined to be a captain and leader of men. These 
attributes are seen in the sketch by Sargent done about 
fifteen years ago. They reappear in the striking portrait 
painted only the other day by his compatriot, M. Laszld, 
There, in the splendid dress of a Hungarian magnate, Francis 
Korbay looks out from the canvas just as those who knew 
him best will always think of him—as one who so served 
urt that he never forgot to be a great gentleman. 


C. L. G. 


BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH.* 


FrexcHMEN and Englishmen are under the obligation of 
coming into a closer relation and into more fruitful co-opera- 
tion with each other. To anyone who reads the political 
siens of the times this seems as certain as anything can be. 
It is well that the two peoples should be as free as possible 
from those mutual misunderstandings which are the legacy of 
their different derivations. The misunderstandings arising 
out of distinct national characteristics and the temperament 
of race are not, of course, altogether avoidable in the long run, 
but they can be avoided sufficiently to make co-operation 
practical and agreeable. We shall make a mistake if we 
pretend that it is easy for an Englishman to get inside the 
mindof a Frenchman. It is easier for him to get inside 
the mind of a Teuton. But the attempt to appreciate the 
primary motives of the French is, happily, also a process of 
great charm and pleasure. It is almost the exact reverse of 
the depressing experiment of those rare Occidentals who try 
to achieve a mental identification with Asiatics. A working 
scheme of methodical contact may, indeed, be arranged with 
Orientals, as everyone knows who has studied, for instance, 
the governance of India, but the effort towards intellectual 
and spiritual identification ends—no doubt rightly—in a great 
measure of defeat. Mr. Laurence Jerrold has shown by his 
previous writings that he understands France and French life 
perhaps as well as any Englishman resident in Paris. He 
gives us in this book a very useful comparison of French and 
English character. It is uniformly clever, but we are inclined 
to say that sometimes it is too clever, as the breadth and 
gravity of the subject are cheated here and there by paradox 
or the snare of a too formal antithesis. 

In many passages Mr. Jerrold strikes a broad contrast 
between the two nations, but we may quote the following as 
typical of them all :— 

“The mistakes we make about the French and the mistakes the 
French make about us are characteristic of both peoples. Everyone 
knows that our first blunder is to call Frenchmen feather-brained 
and the first French blunder is to call us matter-of-fact. The 
former comes from our honest delusion that the individual 
Englishman is the standard of common sense for the world, and 
the latter from the half-belief, half-pretence of the French that 
they are a people swayed by political sentiment. We share at the 
outset the mistake the French make about themselves and suppose 
them whimsical politically, but we carry the misunderstanding 
further and imagine them fantastic through and through in their 
own lives, and no Frenchman can ever go so wrong about himself 
as to think himself that. We are well persuaded that particularly 
our political methods are the only sane methods; those of the 
French immediately appear to us fanciful because we do not 
understand that mere common sense “is not the first thing the 
French ask for in politics, It takes us a long time to discover 

; we Sg f S : 
that in their lives they are greater realists than we. The French 
at the outset gaze with admiration upon the solid frontage of our 
political and social fabric. There are no ornaments here, con- 
fequently no weak spots. They are deluded by familiarity with 
the amusements of their own political games; here is no amuse- 
ment, therefore no game, all is hard business, The truth is, on 
the contrary, that French games of politics are more earnest than 
ours; ours are only more solemn. English houses seem to the 
Frenchman as solid as the English political fabric, English private 
lives as businesslike as English public life. He is remarkably 
s00n undeceived. When he gets to know the English, in three 
weeks, he at once comes to his final conclusion ; we are sane in the 
mass and mad in the individual. He makes this discovery much 


ate than we that of the sanity of French lives. It seems to be 
@ Ciscovery much easier to make; it is the thick French wall of 
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reserve that is hard to break through, once reached behind tha 
gay creepers hiding it.” 

The old-fashioned English view of the French was of a people 
volatile and mercurial to the point of instability. It seemed 
that they were incapable of an ordered discipline, though we 
frequently admitted the perfections of their theory of govern- 
ment. And up to the present day this misconception has 
lasted. We hear of anti-militarism in the schools, of chronic 
strikes in the arsenals, of the General Confederation of Labour 
sowing anarchism among the working classes, of general 
strikes, of attempts to paralyse Government, of revolts of 
the Civil Service, of civil insurrections in the mining and 
wine districts, and we ask ourselves how such a country 
can go on. Mr. Jerrold’s answer in effect is that the 
realism of the French presses every process of the intellect 
straight to its logical conclusion, and that the symptoms which 
often seem to us the prelude of final catastrophe are not a whit 
more serious than the political, social, and labour movements 
which disturb English life. They are only more realistic, 
The Frenchman sees life “rarer, intenser,”’ than we do; for 
him all the values stand out more sharply contrasted; and no 
movement loses point or vividness in the narratives of French 
journalists. In the newspapers politicians are heroes or 
fiends; every episode is shaped and rounded off with the 
deftness of the full-blooded romancer. If a French journalist 
got to work on the Constitutional question in Great Britain, 
on Home Rule, on National Service and the opposition to it, 
or on our own coal strikes and railway strikes, we should 
begin to wonder whether we ourselves could exist as a nation 
more than a few weeks longer. Yet we should be in no more 
danger of collapse than the French Third Republic, which has 
indeed become a very stable institution. 

We may see France safeguarding herself even while she 
throws herself into convulsions. The extremists have modera- 
tion within them and it is all ready for use when they are 
promoted to office. Take the cases of M. Clemenceau and 
M. Briand, the one a famous frondeur, the other in his earlier 
days an iconoclastic Socialist. No man could have been more 
positive in the assertion of the right of the existing Government 
to govern than M. Clemenceau was when he became Premier ; 
no man could have been more stern in making the maintenance 
of order precede concession than M. Briand was when he was 
Premier. Such behaviour in such men was, of course, only the 
familiar French mental habit of being perfectly sure and per- 
fectly definite in everyday things. The Frenchman builds his 
own organic scheme of the universe and fits everything into 
it. The vision of a logical conclusion remains, though the 
momentary methods may seem wildly contradictory or retro- 
gressive. Mr. Jerrold tells a delightful story of a French 
teacher who bade his pupils map out their lives when they 
were young men :— 

“ A philosophy master in Paris year after year urged his pupils 

to plan their lives in advance to the end, and on a blackboard he 
planned an ideal life divided by braces and sub-braces, drawn 
with dashing curves in chalk: youth, prime of life, middle-age, 
old-age; youth—observation, self-control, training; prime of life 
—assimilation, execution, fatherhood; middle-age—experience, 
responsibility, meditation; old-age—retrospection, serenity, dia- 
solution.” 
The story is perhaps only a legend, but it is symbolical, and 
scarcely amounts to a caricature. The French, more than any 
nation, have an art of life. The tenacity of ideas and the 
vividness of historical memories are startling. Consider the 
national obsession of the lost provinces, which provide at once 
a secret and a public scandal, a provocation and a beautiful 
dream. There is force and nobility in this affection, and the 
Frenchman, as we understand Mr. Jerrold to mean, would 
regard the great causes of Englishmen as heavily and 
stupidly handled. Mr, Jerrold, at all events, thinks British 
Imperialism (though we believe he is bimself an Imperialist) 
dull through and throngh, What a romance Frenchmen 
would have made of the successful grant of self-government 
to South Africa so soon after the war! Mr. Jerrold thinks 
next to nothing was made of it in England. For ourselves we 
think that Liberals would certainly have been justified in 
bragging of the success of their boldness, and we have always 
regarded the South African episode as one of the few feathers 
in the cap of the present Government. 

Few who read Mr. Jerrold’s book will fear that the perilous 
aspect of the present revival in France—we mean Chauvinism 
from exuberance of confidence—will be allowed to spread so 
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far as to launch France into aggression, A moderating 
power is naturally vested in the French people themselves. 
Mr. Jerrold says that French politicians are not really the 
professionals foreigners often suppose them to be, but 
amateurs, and rather viewy amateurs. There is no hereditary 
legislative class as there is in Britain, where in a more real 
sense politicians may be said to be professionals. We fancy, 
however, that Mr. Jerrold uses the word “ professional” in 
something other than the ordinary sense. The “ruling 
classes” in England are professionals in a purely intellectual 
sense. In England, Mr. Jerrold goes on, Parliament is a 
brake on the people; in France the people are a brake on 
Parliament. We fear he could not justify his statement as 
regards England by recent events. But we can accept what 
he says of the character of the French Socialist politician. 


He gives a sort of “ Noodle’s Oration” in imitation of a 
deputy :— 

“ Having spoken for three hours and a quarter Chrysostomos 

Bedoulle, a Unified Socialist by profession and an individualist 
with a voice by temperament, feels that he has presumed too 
much upon his strength and requests an adjournment of half an 
hour to recuperate. At the resumption: ‘ Gentlemen, I had 
endeavoured with, alas, only too unskilled a brush, but with an 
enthusiasm second to none in sincerity, to paint in your minds’ 
eye some faint sketch of that dim yet vivid, that unborn yet surely 
to be born future which already throbs in the womb of time, that 
future which we may not but which our sons will see, which will 
heal the wounds of this searing day, which will console the now 
unconsolable, bring estranged hearts together, settle upon the 
disinherited their inheritance, perhaps, indeed, visit retribution 
upon the grasping heirs of yesterday, not, it may be, without some 
just severity, for to-morrow will be generous, but it will yet be a 
ay of anger to the unrighteous, like that imaginary day once 
announced in splendid words by a childish and discounted, yet not 
wholly, gentlemen, even to us Socialists, unsympathetic legend. I 
had feebly tried to paint that future, I will not return to it. I will 
not dwell with my all too weak voice again upon that picture. I will 
not endeavour again to describe its splendours. I will not again 
fail even in so sublime acause. 1 will not again soar and fall. 
I will not again attempt to grapple with the great to-be, not 
agnin throw before you the awful vision—at which even as my 
inadequate words tried to draw it I saw some satisfied egoisms 
shudder—not again project, even haltingly, the dread foreboding 
of nn age of goodness, of justice, of brotherhood. No, gentlemen, 
my heart swells with love of that sublime future, tears tremble 
on my eyelashes when my yearning dreams go out passionately 
towards it, but I will force myself back into the present, into this 
tragic, this cruel, this drab present. Yet is this a drab to-day? 
Is it not a day with germs of a glorious to-be, with the fore- 
shadowings of sumptuous colours? And, gentlemen, this France 
of ours, has she not her part in these great forebodings? Is hers 
not the greatest part? Is it not from her womb that the sublime 
to-morrow may be brought forth into the light? Ah, gentlemen, 
do not claim the monopoly of patriotism! Do not call us inter- 
nationalists, anti-patriots. We are the truest sons of France. 
To-morrow us alone she will not disown. We alone believe in her, 
we the Socialists.’” 
And so on; at the end of the speech Noodle is congratulated 
by seventy-four United Socialists who shake hands with him. 
It needs only knowledge of human nature, not necessarily of 
French human nature, to perceive that such a bubbub of 
words leads to nothing. 

It might surprise Englishmen to be told that any foreign 
nation could think them volatile or sentimental in their quick 
adaptations of feeling. But perhaps the way in which the 
Entente Cordiale came about might give Frenchmen the excuse 
for regarding English emotion as a wayward passion. Mr. 


Jerrold says :— 

“During the Boer War and the Paris Exhibition of 1900, which 
we well-nigh boycotted, we had talked of frog-eaters and French 
vices. The French spent two years or so wondering whether they 
would take our proffered hand, after having called us all the 
names they could think of during the Boer War. No matter, we 
went on pretending they were wringing it warmly all the time, 
and when they did at last honestly take it, we had exhausted all 
our protestations of friendship. When we remember Fashoda 
and the beginning of the Entente Cordiale, can we really still call 
the French mercurial and ourselves steady-going?” 





THREE IMPORTANT CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Or these three works, which are all in different ways note- 
worthy, Sir E. Maunde Thompson's superb volume merits 
beyond question the first place. To a large extent, indeed, it 
is only a reprint of his well-known handbook on Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, the value of which is sufficiently proved 





* (1) Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography. By Sir E. Maunde Thomp 
gon. Oxford: Clarendon Press. [36s. net.)——(2) Companion to Ro man Studies. 
By H. Stuart Jones. Same publisher. [15a net.)——(3) The Grandeur that 
@as Bome. By T. C. Stobart. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, (30s, net.] 


by the fact that it some years ago reached its third edition, 
But while the text remains chiefly the same, except in so far 
as the author has added a full account of recent discoveries 
of Greek papyri, or altered some statement in the light of 
fuller knowledge (no longer, for instance, deriving the 
Phoenician, and so our own, alphabet from “a cursive form 
of Egyptian hieratie writing ”’), the increased size and artistig 
merit of the volume give it a wholly independent value. Fop 
by the aid of two hundred and fifty large full-page facsimiles 
the student of palaeography is here brought face to fave with 
the subject matter of his inquiries almost as vividly as if he 
had the actual MSS. before him. He can sit in his library and 
with the best of guides always at hand to comment and 
explain, examine the history of handwriting hardly less well, 
and certainly with more convenience, than if he visited half 
the museums in Europe. To the student, indeed, the work js 
indispensable, but to the ordinary man, too, it is of high 
interest, Handwriting is perhaps a thing for which the 
civilization of the future will have little need. In a higher 
state of development homo sapiens may possibly discard the 
pen altogether, except to add “his mark” hieroglyphically to 
some machine-made document, but even then he will hardly 
be able to put aside, as a mere relic of barbarism, that “ unique 
papyrus ” (p. 106) of the fourth century B.c. which “almost 
brings us into the very presence of Alexander the Great,” and 
is written probably in the exact script that was used by 
Demosthenes or Aristotle. Or who can look with indifference 
on the Ambrosian Homer (p. 201), now assigned to the 
third century A.D. or on facsimiles of the three great 
Biblical codices — Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus— 
which attest the equal skill and devotion of these early 
scribes? And here, too (p. 275), is a Virgil of the same 
fourth century written in those square capitals—seriptura 
monumentalis, they have been called—whose massy character 
seems to emphasize the dignity of the text. Or we can 
come nearer home and turn to the seventh-century copy of 
the Gospels, known as “The Book of Kells,” which is go 
beautiful that it may well seem, in the words of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, to be wrought “ by care of angels rather than of 
men,” and which is also of special interest because it isin that 
Irish script to which England “was almost entirely indebted 
for her national handwriting”; while of this English hand 
numerous illustrations are given here (pp. 385 seq.), one at 
least of which we must mention. It comes from Lindisfarne, 
the foundation of the Irish missionary Aidan, “having been 
written, it is said, in honour of St. Cuthbert, by Eadfrith, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, about 700 ap.,” and “ its beautiful 
hand leaves nothing to be desired in the precision and grace 
with which it is executed.” It isin fact a marvel of calligraphy. 
But it is also something more. For to look first at the fault- 
less uncials BEATI QUI ESURIUNT ET SITIUNT 
IUSTITIAM, and then at the fine script of the rendering 
written above them “eadge biton Sa Se hynegraS and Syrstas 
so6festnisse,” is to be brought into direct touch with our 
distant forefathers and almost to feel, as it were, their very 
pulse and heartbeat. Indeed, to study these facsimiles of 
English MSS., notably such as those of “ Ailfric’s Grammar,” 
of several “ Wycliffite Bibles” (pp. 206, 208, 209) and “The 
Coronation Charter of 1308,” invaluable as it must be to the 
technical student, is assuredly not less full of historical and 
human interest for every reader of taste and judgment. 

Nor is Mr. H. Stuart Jones's Companion to Roman History 
at all unworthy to be classed even with such a magnum opus 
as that of Sir E. Maunde Thompson. Its author was for 
some years head of the Archaeological School in Rome, and 
his object is “to deal with such aspects of Roman life as 
could be illustrated by material remains, and to exclude those 
which may be adequately studied in manuals unprovided with 
illustrations.” He has accordingly divided his subject into 
eight chapters, each containing several distinct sections, 
headed respectively “ Introductory,” “ Architecture,” “ Wat,” 
“Religion,” “Production and Distribution,” “ Money,” 
“Public Amusements,” and “ Art,” providing throughout 4 
large number of maps, plans, and photographs, while to the 
separate sections there is appended a brief but well-chosen 
and adequate bibliography. The book is, in fact, chiefly ® 
work of reference in which those interested in any particular 
portion of Roman life will find a sufficiently fuli summary 
of what modern knowledge, especially in the domain of 





archaeology, has to say upon the subject. The author 
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a 
nakes no attempt to introduce “ purple patches,” but rightly 
subordinates everything else to what are the three great 
requirements of such a work—conciseness, accuracy, and 
lucidity. For there is nothing more exasperating to a student 
than “to ask bread and to be given a stone,” to come to a book 
like this seeking facts and then only to find phrases. And as 
far as we can judge—for to give an absolute verdict would 
need a dozen specialists—Mr, Stuart Jones, while writing 
with a skill which makes it easy, and often delightful, to read 
his work consecutively, is always exact when you turn to him 
for information on a particular point. Take a single instance, 
which from its very minuteness is the more valuable as a text. 
Every schoolboy who has read the line (ccementa demittit 
redemptor, Od. 3, i. 35) in which Horace describes the building 
of a villa right out into the sea, has probably translated 
caementa as “rubble,” which is obviously nonsense, but here 
(p. 55) he will find what this “indestructible concrete "—just 
the stuff we use to-day in harbour works—exactly was, and 
how important a part this opus caementicium played in Roman 
building. Indeed, the whole chapter on “ Architecture,” which, 
as the subject demands, occupies a third of the volume, is 
remarkable throughout not only for a large grasp of the 
subject as a whole, but also for that careful and expert know- 
ledge of details which is, perhaps, even still more necessary to 
the student, while we may add somewhat incongrnously 
that those whose interest is rather in human nature 
than in antiquities will find in the section on “ Racing” five 
pages of singular fascination. Such a reference, no doubt, as 
“ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi. 10048 = Dessau, 5287,” 
would hardly attract most readers of the Sportsman, and they 
probably never heard of C. Appuleius Diocles or his horse Pom- 
peianus. Yet this Diocles, whether he “ made all the running” 
(oceupavit et vicit is the phrase in inscriptions) or “ snatched 
a victory on the post ” (eripudt et vicit), was the most famous 
miliarius, or victor in one thousand contests, of his time, and 
“his winnings amounted to 35,863,120 sesterces.” And there 
were many others not less famous in their day. For the 
racing world had its heroes then as now. Viwere fortes 


ante Agamemnona: there were great men before Fred | 


Archer. And yet but for some curious archaeologist, some 
poor monk of Einsiedeln “who copied an epitaph in the 
ninth century AD.,” their very names would have been 
unknown. 
If, however, Mr. Stuart Jones's work is chiefly designed for 
the student, Mr. Stobart frankly addresses himself to the 
general reader. Like its companion volume, The Glory that 
was Greece, which we lately noticed, its very title, The Grandeur 
that was Rome, almost challenges popularity, and indeed a 
history of Rome, which is contained in three hundred pages 
of large print, hardly admits any exact and accurate treat- 
ment of the subject. But Mr. Stobart would probably question 
whether such exactitude is even possible. “ Rome is so vast a 
fact,” there is so much to be known about it, and yet so much 
that must always remain obscure, that the utmost we can 
look for from any writer is a partial presentation of the 
theme, and such presentation will continually “vary with 
her various historians,” whether ancient or modern. “ Diodorus 
of Sicily,” he writes in a passage of high interest, “ was seeking 
mainly to flatter the claims of the Romans to a heroic past; 
Polybius . . . wrote Roman history to prove to his fellow 
Greeks his theory of the basis of political success; Livy was 
seeking asolace for the miseries of his own day in contemplating 
the virtues of an idealized past; Tacitus, during an interval of 
mitigated despotism, strove to exhibit the crimes and follies 
of autocracy,” while in modern times “ Edward Gibbon saw 
the empire from the standpoint of eighteenth-century 
liberalism and materialism ; Theodor Mommsen made Rome 
the setting for his Bismarckian Caecsarism, and, finally, 
M. Boissier has enlivened her by peopling her streets with 
Parisians.” And accordingly Mr. Stobart proceeds to paint 
a picture in his own way, which may fairly be said to be that 
of a very vigorous “impressionist.” He selects what appeals 
to his own mind, devoting, for example, a third of the book 
to “ Augustus” and “Augustan Rome,” and neglects the 
rest, so that the last four centuries of the Empire are packed 
into an “ Epilogue” of a dozen pages; but whatever appeals 
to him does so with a force and clearness that are reflected in 
his narrative. It is, no doubt, difficult for anyone who has 
read many other histories to judge how such a work as this 
would affect those who have not, but it would certainly, we 








think, leave a very strong sense of the justneas both of its 
title and of the motto which is set on its first page :— 
“questa del Foro tuo solitudine 

ogni rumore vince, ogne gloria, 

e tutto che al mondo 2 civile, 

grande, augusto, egli 6 romano ancora.” 
And what, perhaps, can any historian do more? For, how 
ever easy it is to follow and understand Rome's earlier careet 
of conquest, yet the Roman Empire is at once, we think, the 
greatest and least understood fact in history. In the first 
century B.c. the Republic had closed amid anarchy, bloodshed, 
and corruption, while the picture of the next century as drawn 
by a Tacitus or a Suetonius is one chiefly of intrigue and of 
scandal. Yet there is nothing more certain than that “from 
the accession of Augustus to the death of Antoninus Pius the 
world was enjoying one of its golden periods of prosperity.” 
The term “ Decline and Fall” is indeed, as applied to this 
period, unjustified, and Mr. Stobart rightly heads the 
admirable chapter which deals with it “The Growth of the 
Empire.” For though at Rome there might be decadence 
and decay, throughout all the provinces there was an 
admirable order such as they were not to know again for 
long ages. Mr. Stobart attributes this to “the solidity of 
the imperial system as established by Augustus,” and 
undoubtedly that great ruler however, “ Ferrero 
regards as a feeble trickster ’—did establish a system which 
“lasted in the West for just five centuries.” But surely no 
“system,” however excellent, can endure without men, and of 
the men who did the practical administrative work of the 
Roman Empire we know almost nothing. With the exception 
of here and there one like Agricola, their story is lost to us 
They have perished, these provincial governors, these builders 
of aqueducts, of roads, of bridges, these founders of modern 
civilization. But their works remain, and perhaps Mr. 
Stobart is right when he bids us look not to the historians 
but to the monuments if we would really get a true view of 
Roman “grandeur.” And for that purpose at least nothing 
could be more serviceable than this handsome volume, for the 
numerous illustrations which adorn it set the evidence con- 
vincingly before the eyes. 


whom, 





SERMONS.* 

Tue sermons which Dr, Henson has collected before leaving 
London for Durham were preached in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, on the great festivals of the Church, so that 
they are necessarily concerned with the main doctrines of 
the Creed, and it may interest many people not of the 
preacher's own congregation to see how these great truths are 
presented by one who has had the power to attract thinking 
men and repel ecclesiastical journals in no common measure. 
Their first general impression will probably be of the 
preacher's orthodoxy, and their second of the genuineness and 
depth of his religious interest. Some of the most striking 
passages of the sermons are those in which the preacher joins 
issue with those whom he calls “liberal” theologians. In the 
preface he charges them with not remembering sufficiently 
“that revision or restatement implies the preservation of the 
truth which has to be revised or restated,” and the remark is 
just and timely. There is a good paragraph in the sermon on 
“The Divinity of Christ” against the habit common amongst 
such “liberals” of setting the “record” of St. Mark’s Gospel 
against the “appreciation” in St. John, as though they were 
inconsistent. In the sermon on “The Argument from 
Prophecy” the preacher deals as faithfully with the bypo- 
thesis that the facts of our Lord's life were invented to suit 
the prophecies quoted to illustrate them :— 

“ We are asked to assume that the disciples were from the first 
so convinced of their Master’s Messiahship that they attributed 
to Him whatever the prophets had stated as properly belonging 
to Messiah; that they were thus enabled to explain His violent 
death, and were led to believe in His resurrection as a pre- 
ordained part of His Messianic course. ...'The whole argument is 
extremely interesting and plausible, but it is vitiated by two fatal 
flaws. First, it ignores the actual evidence which we possess; 
next, it begs the really vital question. All our materials for con- 
structing a theory are contained in the documents of the New 
Testament, and these absolutely disallow the assumption that 
the disciples were assured in advance that the Crucifixion was 





* (1) The Creed in the Pulpit. By H. Hensley Henson, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. [68.]——(2) Anti-Christ and other Sermons. By J. N, Figgis. 
London: Longmansand Co. (5s. net.]——(3) The Gospel of Gladness and its 
Meaning for Us. By Jobn Clifford, Edinburgh; T, and T, Clark. (4s, 6d, net. j 
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fact of the Resurrection, or what comes to the same thing in this 
connexion, given the conviction of the disciples with respect to the 
fact, and it is easy to understand how the prophecies were inter- 
preted in accordance with. it; but if ex‘hypothest there was neither 
fact nor conviction, then’ that interpretation is itself unexplained 
and perhaps inexplicable.” 
There are not a few similar passages in which Dr. Henson 
shows himself a keen logician and an intrepid defender of the 
faith. On the point of miracles he is more concerned toshow 
that the faith does. not depend upon them than to discuss 
their credibility; but he devotes two sermons to the Demoniac 
of Gadara and. the. Barren Fig-tree, and argues in the 
Preface for liberty to treat the question as‘an open one. For 
the most part, however, the sermons, being addressed toa 
parochial congregation, deal with the Christian doctrines as 
they concern life and conduct, Those upon the Trinity are 
specially excellent examples of what such sermons should be. 
And although it may be thought that the preacher's style, 
being exceptionally Latin in vocabulary and structure, is 
better fitted for argument than appeal, it will be found that 
when an appeal.is to be made the-fire kindles, and the rhetoric 
becomes less formal.and polysyllabic. 

With the second volume on our list, we pass into a different 
atmosphere, as we exchange St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. The faith is the same, of course, 
but the things emphasized are different; there is noless attack 
and.defence, but the weapons are different. In reading Dr. 
Henson we felt it possible that his original hearers might have 
gone home with some question solved which had been troubling 
their intelligence; here all-the doubters seem to be outside 
the Church, so. that argument would be thrown away, and all 
that is necessary’ is to denounce them, and encourage the 
faithful. to persevere. There is room for both kinds’ of 
sermon, but .the. latter kind suits less well with the cold 
letter of print Defects of logic start to view, which in the 
sympathetic atmosphere of the Church did not matter. Take, 
for example, Dr. Figgis’s sermon on “ The Living God.” It 
glows with.‘enthusiasm from start to finish, and may well 
have quickened an answering flame of belwf in many that 
heard it. But so far as he touches on disputed questions, and 
Dr. Figgis is always touching on them, he handles them like 
a man who, speaking among friends, need not be precisely 
accurate. Occasionally he is purely sophistical. “ What is 
it,” he asks, “that miracles assure us of P—just of this, the 
aliveness’ of God... . Miracles are the assurance to us from 
the other side that the doctrine of scientific fatalism is false. A 
miracle assures tis ‘that the world is not old, but new, and, when 
appropriately wrought, is a witmess of the eternal fresh- 
ness of God's love”’’ But in a few sentences we find that the 
instances’ of God’s’ love and the proof of God’s “ aliveness” 
which the preacher offérs us are not miracles at all in the 
controversial ‘sense ofthe term. He quotes Keble :— 

“ New every morning is the love 
Out wakening‘and uprising prove” ; 
and proceeds, “ There is no day of which you can predict the 
issue, and hardly an hot im which something quite unexpected 
does not‘ happen.” And he’goes on to argue that if you sur- 
render“ all faith in a power above and beyond Nature, as free 
and original and’ therefore prolific of the miraculous, you will 
be driven'to deny man’s freedom too.” To which the answer 
is that no Christian has any objection to the “ miraculous” in 
the sense.in which God is now “ prolific” of it; and that that 
sense’ is not the one in question. We are not holding a brief 
against the New Testament miracles, but are simply pointing 
out that Dr: Figgis’s defence of them is no defence at all. 
Similarly, Dr. Figgis asserts that the objection entertained 
against ‘his view of “the sacramental presence” is that it is 
“too humiliating.” “How can it be that the everlasting God, 
the ‘Creator of the ends of the earth, He who orders the stars 
in their courses, could so belittle His splendour as‘to come to 
man: veiled in a fragment-of bread? How indeed? Why 
should He come at all? Why not reign aloft in unapproach- 
able majesty, a sort of. glorified Lonis Quatorze?” The 
objection which Protestants urge against the miracle of the 
Mass is not that it is “ too humiliating ” to God: They accept 
St. Paul’s teaching about the Incarnation and the humility 
involved in that. They do not ask, as Dr. Figgis makes them 
ask, “ Why’should He come at all?” But they say that to 
speak-of' God as*“ veiled’ in a fragment of bread” is meaning- 








less to them ; that it belongs to the level of civilization which. 
could reverence fetishes; and that, in addition, it has no 
warrant in Holy Scripture. All through’ his sermons Dy 
Figgis is presenting to his hearers the alternative of “all op 
nothing.” They must choose between Christianity as he 
presents: it, that is, mediaevalism, or atheism. Logic is not 
Dr. Figgis’s strong point. 

Dr. Clifford’s sermons are different in type from those 
already ‘noticed. They are ‘more popular, in a good sense; 
that is to say, they are more carefully arranged and written 
to attract and hold the attention of a popular audience. One 
thought is introduced and illustrated fully before passing on 
to another. A fault from the intellectual point of view is that 
lessons excellent in themselves are often extracted from texts 
and topics which do not properly contain them: Thus, it ig 
illegitimate to-deduce from Elijah’s colloquy at Horeb with 
the “ still, small voice” the lesson that “the weapons of our 
warfare are ‘not carnal but spiritual,” considering that the 
message delivered by the voice was a commandment to anoint 
Jehu that he might rebel’ against the house of Ahab. The 
evidences that the sermons were delivered in a Nonconformist 
pulpit are not many. Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that the 
contrast so frequently drawn between trie religion and tlie 
“Hebrew Church” is meant to suggest a present contrast 
between Nonconformity and the Church of England, but cer- 
tainly the epithets applied to the latter correspond more 
closely with the Nonconformist idea of the “ Establishment” 
than with the actual condition of the synagogue worship in 
Palestine. The latter was hardly “faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null,” nor was it “an engine of intoler- 
ance and social divisiveness.” More legitimate is the habit 
of illustrating the Christian virtues, since the Reformation, 
exclusively from Noneonformists. We regret, however, to 
see an attempt to revive the memory of Puritans executed 
under Elizabeth for writing pampblets held to be seditious, 
The story of the underhand attempt to subvert the Church 
Government and establish Presbyterianism at the end of the 
sixteenth century is not creditable to the Puritans, but it is 
never told to-day in Church of England pulpits. It is time 
that the successors of the Puritans learned an equal charity. 





A MAGISTRATE IN BENGAL.* 


Ir is to be hoped that the modest title of Mr. Carstairs’ book 
will not cause its untravelled readers to miss its real import- 
ance and interest. It assumes the shape of the official 
autobiography of a Bengal civilian, “who, after serving for 
neatly twenty-nine-years with credit but without distinction, 
retired in the year 1903.” It is a significant fact that sonie 
of the most revealing and suggestive books on Indian 
administration have been written by men who have not risen 
to the cloudy heights which isolate them from the doings of 
ordinary mortals. But Mr. Carstairs’is not of the usual type 
of district official, nor is his book composed of the familiar 
reminiscences of sport, society, and administration with which 
most of us are familiar. He is‘a kindly, hard-headed, sensible 
Scotsman, whose official career was perhaps unique in the 
fact that half of it was spent in'supervising the quasi-suburban 
tracts round Calcutta, while in the other half of his service 
he became an expert in the affairs of the primitive populations 
of the Sonthal Parganas. Throughout his official life, that is, 
he was in ‘constant and familiar touch with the people, and 
not merely with the English-speaking classes who have now 
the ear of the India Office and of the headquarters Govern- 
ments in India itself. He knows the two’ regions he has 
administered as few of their inhabitants—home-keeping and 
indolent folk for the most part—know them. The opinions 
of such a man deserve at least an attentive and respectful 
hearing. 

Mr. Carstairs writes of practical matters with a fullness of 
detail which has its perils. He has, he admits, a grievance, 
and hesitated to write one of his most interesting chapters, 
that dealing with “The Departmental Mind,” lest he should 
seem a bore, and a disloyal bore. But his grievance is not 
personal, his loyalty to India and its rulers is beyond question, 
and his copious details ‘are the outcome of an intimacy of 
interest which is remarkably contagious. Here in his pages 
is'a picture of one'side of rural Bengal, such‘as is not likely to 
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be.recorded again in.our time. - His criticiams are not) the 
_, petty fault-findings of a disappointed:or soured.man. On the 
- gontrary, far from despairing of British rule in India, he 
 elaims for it higher powers of usefulness than have yet been 
_ goneeived. Of the-educated, the. English-speaking, classes and 
: abeir grievances we are told but little. It is to the vernacular, 
_ the inarticulate, masses that Mr. Carstairs’ heart goes out. He 
_ pas lived among them for twenty-nine years. He knows their 
faults and virtues; and the result of his close and friendly 
intimacy with them is a sturdy belief that our administration 
does not sufficiently utilize their local knowledge, their 
natural desire to improve their surroundings, their embryonic 
but.easily developed institutions. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal, effected by Lord 
Qornwallis more than a hundred years ago, was a bene- 
volently courageous attempt to transplantthe rural organization 
of England to the Gangetic delta. The Mohammedan Govern- 
ment’s farmers of land revenue were to be transformed into 
landlords on the English model. It was obviously impossible 
that a mere handful of foreign administrators could personally 
be responsible for all the innumerable details of district 
management, for roads, ferries, pounds, ‘schools, irrigation, 
sanitation, police, jails, hospitals, dispensaries, statistics, 
agriculture, famines, and so on. It was hoped that the 
gemindars, being relieved of all other pecuniary liability 
than a quit-rent fixed in perpetuity, might be trusted to 
undertake the duties performed by great landholders in 
Europe. The history of the legislation of Bengal during 
the last hundred years tells the tale of the hopeless 
failure of Lord Cornwallis’s scheme. In some districts 
the great estates. speedily became partitioned into in- 
numerable petty holdings. In all, the landlords, though 
their own dues to Government, the supreme landlord, were 
fixed for ever, developed into ruthless rackrenters who, 
beyond the occasional digging of a tank for the storage 
of drinking water, did little or nothing for their tenants or 
for Government... A long series of laws bas been enacted 
limiting their powers of oppression and, incidentally, depriving 
them of the means of aiding in the administration. The 
rural police are no longer under their control. District boards 
and municipal councils perform the local functions which they 
never attempted to discharge. It is a common complaint that 
these local bodies are themselves incompetent, inert, and use- 
less, a fifth wheel in a coach which runs none too smoothly or 
fast at the best. They are hampered by want of funds, by 
insufficient local knowledge, by impediments due to the nature 
of rustic society in Bengal. But, in Mr. Carstairs’ opinion, 
the chief obstacle to their efficiency is the absence of machinery, 

' and this he would create by reviving the old village organiza- 
tion. The funds now raised by rates barely suffice for the 
maintenance of the main rouds. Feeder roads, village streets, 
sanitation, water supply, all these crying needs, nowhere more 
pressing than in damp, semi-tropical, deltaic country, are per- 
force neglected, There is neither money nor staff to deal 
with them. The District Board has occasionally a small 
sum over after providing for the maintenance of existing 
roads and bridges. It distributes this surplus in tiny doles, 
insufficient for any practical purpose, to the more clamorous 
of the villagers, and the money is wasted. Mr. Carstairs has 
the courage to believe that in every village it is possible to 
find men who can be trusted to assess, collect, and spend a 
rate for purely local purposes, while the district rate might be 
set free for the larger public works which benefit all alike. 
It is perhaps a characteristic of the cautiously conservative 
“departmental mind” that Mr. Carstairs was not allowed to 
try the experiment on even a small scale. It is still more 
significant that his scheme was never adopted by the glib 
critics of British rule in India, most of them members of the 
class on whom Lord Cornwallis wasted his bounty. It is 
possible that Mr. Carstairs over-estimated the public spirit of 
village worthies and elders. But his local knowledge was 
unequalled. His success in handling local problems was 
unquestioned. It may be that he was in advance of his times, 
and the growing pressure of departmental work may yet 
render it necessary to adopt his scheme in one form or 
another, 

Another of his suggestions has been made by other district 
officers. Even if his scheme for the devolution of local public 
works to village authorities were adopted, there would still 
be a deficiency of funds for main roads, one of the most 





-important aids te the-opening up of the country. Turnpikes 
are obsolete in. modern England, and so the Government 
refuses to.allow their introduction into the Indian countryside, 
which is still,in a state of medieval stagnation. .Mr. Uarstairs 
explains, with facts and figures, how much profit in hard cash 
is brought to the poekets of traders -by the substitution of a 
metalled read for a mere track over, sodden deltaic soil. Why 
should not part of this profit go to the maintenance of the 
road? A ‘ferry, at. which tolls can legally be charged, is 
replaced by an expensive bridge, on which the district officer 
is not.allowed to levy a toll from passengers who would gladly 
pay. 

Such are some of the problems raised in Mr, Carstairs’ 
interesting book. It contains much ‘else that should be 
carefully read by those who would know how the Indian 
administration comes into contact with the real people, the 
cultivating classes who pay the piper and, so far, have no 
opportunity to call the tune. We have left ourselves little 
room to deal with the later and more entertaining half of the 
book, that which treats of the odd and romantic history of 
the administration of the Sonthal Parganas. It is pleasant 
to read the author's frank appreciation of the sterling qualities 
of the half-tamed inhabitants of these regions, till recently the 
borderland of British rule. To those who know Bengal it is 
not less agreeable to find this sturdy critic of the defects of 
our system indulging in generous praise of his predecessors, 
of Sir Ashley Eden and Sir Rivers Thompson, among those 
who won a wider reputation elsewhere, of Boxwell and Oldham 
and others whose names are still remembered by the rude hill 
men in Chota Nagpore. 

Mr. Carstairs’ book comes aptly to remind us that, behind 
the polities of the great towns and the ephemeral questions 
discussed in the newspapers, remains the great problem of 
developing the wealth and prosperity of rural India. He tells 
us why the rich delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
remains a fever-stricken swamp after a century of British 
rule. “The problems are continuing,” he says, “and my 
solutions are the outcome of practical experiment. I permit 
myself, therefore, to hope that some of my plans will yet. be 
thought worthy of a trial; and that they will bring some little 
benefit to the people among whom I lived many years and 
made good friends, and with whom so much of my heart still 
remains.” What better proof of the romance and fascination 
of Indian administration can there be than the fact that this 
plain account of rural problems has not a dull page within its 
covers P 





A DANGER AND A SAFEGUARD.* 


THE main purpose of Mr. Ware’s book is to impress upon 
his readers the need of making good use of a golden oppor- 
tunity. That opportunity is furnished by the apparent panse 
in the revolutionary movement in this country. Alike in 
England and in France the same forces are at work, but 
while in France they seem likely to press forward at all 
hazards, in England they seem disposed to wait until they 
are better organized. This delay must not, however, be taken 
to indicate any lasting reaction. “The governed are not 
discouraged by the very partial success. which has attended 
their recent outbursts. They are merely profiting from the 
experience gained to prepare, with greater deliberation, a new 
onslaught.” 

The larger part of The Worker and His Country is given to 
the various developments of the Labour movement in France. 
Of these the most immediately important is the growth of 
anti-militarism. The Syndicalists see in war the opportunity 
—the deliberately manufactured opportunity—of the govern- 
ng classes. The attack of labour on capital can only be 
carried on successfully in time of peace. War can best be 
suppressed by the graduul elimination of the material with 
which it works. If armies cannot be raised, or when raised 
cannot be trusted, the governing clagses will be helpless. 
This conclusion has been brought home to the French work- 
man by M: Briand’s action in the strike of 1910. “The 
railwaymen who had struck found themsélves ingeniously 
transformed from working men at variance with their 
employers, the directors of a private company, iuto employees 
in a service of public utility in revolt against the State. 
Such a step needed, but did not obtain, the justification of 
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success. The railwaymen in considerable numbers had refused 
to obsy the mobilization -order and had done so with 
impunity,” a fact which has emboldened the Syndicalist 
Congress to proclaim at every meeting that a declaration 
of war must be the signal for a universal strike. We may 
hope that patriotism would make this weapon useless, 
‘but the mere prospect of it will be a grave addition to 
the anxieties of. the Minister of War at a critical moment. 
Mr. Ware’s conclusion from these facts is that Englishmen 
will do well to borrow from France the one conspicuously 
stable element she possesses. The Collectivists are rapidly 
coming to recognize that their real enemy is a wide 
diffusion of private ownership. Property is always a con- 
servative force. But it is not always an intelligent force. 
Its possessors will sometimes allow dislike to change to blind 
them to their real interests. 

“The great sacrifice that is demanded [of the English here- 

ditary aristocracy],” says Mr. Ware, “is not one which promises 
immediate glory; it has not any of the dazzling attractions 
of heroism on the battlefield; it is in its essence that which has 
been ordained for all those with great possessions who would win 
spiritual conquests. The people must be given access to the land. 
What the hereditary aristocracy, dominating a Conservative 
Government, did for tke people of Ireland they must do for the 
people of Great Britain. . . . No party, in which those claiming 
directly to represent the proletariat are inspired by the doctrines 
of State Collectivism, has any intention of giving the land to the 
people ; they mean to acquire it for the State. The reform must 
therefore be initiated by those who, filled themselves with the 
human instincts which form a link between men and the land, are 
alone capable of appreciating the strength of a network of peasant 
proprietorship, covering the country, to withstand the encroach- 
ments of the economic order based on industrial needs.” 
The existing order of things needs “a human bulwark” to 
protect liberty against the tyranny of State Collectivism. We 
wish that Mr. Ware had indicated how he would adapt the 
Trish remedy to the very different circumstances of England. 
The Irish cottier and the English labourer have a different 
history and different ambitions, and they are accustomed to 
work under very different conditions. Distinctions such as 
these cannot be ignored without grave risk. If the principle 
of Mr. Wyndham’s courageous and statesmanlike Act were 
adopted in this country without large changes in the methods 
of its application, its results would be far less satisfactory. 





THE FRENCH CLAIM TO CHAUCER.* 
No quality of the French people is more admirable than their 
patriotism. One sees it as strongly in the critic who claims 
French paternity for every development of European litera- 
ture as‘in the bourgeois spending his Sunday afternoon at the 
Invalides. In the present instance the critic is M. Legouis, 
the well-known Professor of English Literature at Paris, and 
the subject of his claim is Chaucer, himself the father of 
British poetry. The claim is not, of course, an entirely new 
one. It was first made by M. Sandras in 1859 und has been 
since repeated, not without a show of confirmatory evidence. 
Sandras, though his avowed object often overpowered his 
judgment, unearthed not a little; recent criticism has dis- 
closed more; and the completion of the collected edition of 
Machant’s works now in progress may, as M. Legouis 
prophesies, reveal still further sources of influence. In- 
deed, even the most patriotic English critics have never 
denied that French models were paramount during Chaucer's 
first period, that which preceded his visit to Italy in 
1372 and 1373. Unfortunately very little of his work 
at this time survives, but we have enough to show how 
great and far-reaching was the change which followed 
the Italian journey. This M. Legouis does not deny, but he 
emphasizes the fact that the metres which the poet adopted 
after this change were metres of the French Trouvéres, not 
the popular terza rima and ottava of the Italians. Pursuing 
the same policy, he leans always to a French origin where 
there is any possibility of both a French and an Italian model, 
and he supports these arguments by assertions as to the 
similarity in spirit between Chaucer's work and that of 
the Trouvéres. Now there is undoubtedly some truth in 
M. Legouis’s statements of fact. Chaucer's rhythms are 
typically French, not typically Italian. Then, again, the poet 
undoubtedly used French models. But his version of the 
Roman de la Rose and by far the greater part of his directly 
French work is lost. M. Legouis has often to content himself 





. ee 
with mere assertion, as when he says that the poet for i 
Troilus “very probably made use of the Roman de Troie be 
Benoit de Sainte-More, and had elsewhere remini ¥ 
of Marie de France.” But it is when he comes to the 
Canterbury Tales, where the Italian spirit disappears, 
that the weak point of the critic’s case is disclosed, Here 
he can go no further than the mere assertion that the 
poet “is always French, but . that, asa French writer 
might. also do, he drew: treasures from. other lands 
Thus to a groundwork which never disappeared he added 
some Italian and Latin variation, and in the end again it was 
in his French style and manner that he painted contempo 
society in England.” The statement is, however, almost 
unsupported by argument, and surely no impartial reader can 
deny that, if the Tales were, as regards form, inspired by 
Italy, the outlook and spirit of them is entirely English, 
They were a new voice in Europe, and a voice which has ever 
since been characteristic of English literature more than of 
any other. Traces of French influence there must be in g 
poet who was attracted to and writing for a Court still Freneh 
in culture. But the remarkable thing about Chaucer is the 
ease with which he transfigures his effete French models, filling 
them with a new and vital spirit. 

But although one may disagree with M. Legouis’s main 
argument, his book is more than a discussion of origin. 
The writer is a scholar with a genuine appreciation of hig 
subject, and as an essay in literary criticism his book is worth 
careful study. France (as M. Lailavoix shows in his Intro. 
duction) has been very generous to Chaucer in the way of 
criticism, and this is probably the most complete treatment of 
the subject yet written by a Frenchman. It suffers, of course, 
a little from having been primarily written for an audience 
ignorant of Chaucer's work, but the translator has minimized 
this disadvantage by discreet adaptation, and the book may be 
thoroughly recommended as a companion to one of the most 
fascinating studies in English literature. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF IMPERIALISM* 

WE are glad that Mr. Amery has republished bis articles, for 
they have the continuity and coherence due to a clear under. 
lying philosophy of politics. He deals with Imperialism on 
many sides. He is revealed, for example, as the author of the 
paper, “ The Case for National Service,” which appeared asa 
chapter in Lord Roberts’s Fallacies and Facts. Service con- 
siderations are always uppermost in his mind, whether he is 
pleading for a national system of tactics, or for mountaineer- 
ing as a sport for soldiers, or discussing the military geography 
of the British Empire, or the relation of Imperial defence to 
national policy. He reprints, too, an admirable speech which 
he delivered last year on the Army Estimates in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Amery is one of our best writers on service 
questions, for he has not only wide and exact knowledge and 
the gift of accurate generalization, but be has a true sense of 
proportion and sees defence in its proper relation to other 
national problems. In two delightful chapters he gives us 
the result of his travels in an account of Hudson Bay and its 
coasts and a survey of our East African Empire and its future. 
The papers on Imperial Preference are moderately phrased, 
and though we differ from much in them, we respect the sanity 
and dignity of Mr. Amery’s aims. The most remarkable part 
of the book, however, is to be found in the contribution 
towards the theory of Empire and the maturing of Imperial 
unity. With something akin to passion he urges that 

“The conception of a common, moral, and spiritual bond uniting 
all the various races and religions within our Empiro is in no 
essential respect less lofty than the conception of a religion of 
humanity. . . . It can give us the joy of work; the joy of believing 
that our work will bear fruit, and will not be wasted; the joy of 
knowing that it is the greatest work to which men have ever seb 


their hands.” 





ST. PAUL.t 
Proressor DeissMANN, the well-known author of Light from 
the Ancient East, is a breezy writer, and his new book upoD 
St. Paul, carefully translated by Mr. Lionel Strachey, is good 
reading. In his preface he tells us that it has been writtep 
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under the inspiration of a new teacher, “the world of the 
South and East, the world of St. Paul.” 

« Beside the Paul who has been turned into a western scholastic 
hilosopher, beside the aristocratized, conventionalized, and 
modernized Paul now saffering his eighth imprisonment in the 

r bondage of ‘ Paulinism,’ I would fain set the Paul, whom I 

think to have seen at Tarsus, Jerusalem, and Damascus, in 
Antioch, Lycaonia, Galatia, Ephesus, and Corinth, and whose 
words became alive to me at night on the decks of Levant 
shipping, and to the sound of birds of passage winging their 
flight towards the Taurus—alive in their passionate emotion, the 
force of their popular appeal and their prophetic depth.” 
But, whatever may be the case in Germany, “ Paulinism” in 
England, in the sense of Pfleiderer’s system, has long been 
dead, and the recognition that St. Paul’s doctrine is largely 
based upon his religious experience is accepted by all the 
recent writers upon the subject. Sothat Professor Deissmann 
in the many assaults upon Paulinism throughout his volume 
is but slaying the slain. Nor can we allow that the Professor's 
two journeys in the East, upon which he dilates in a picturesque 
chapter called “ The World of St. Paul,” throw much light 
upon our understanding of the Apostle. The Professor, 
like the Apostle, experienced great alternations of heat 
and cold, and “perils of robbers”; he became familiar 
with the olive-tree to which St. Paul refers; and saw 
a man weaving a tent. But a little imagination would 
verify St. Paul’s language as effectively as travel. Nor 
is there much help afforded by the recent archaeological 
discoveries which Professor Deissmann has done so much to 
popularize. He quotes the Egyptian papyri chiefly to show 
how easily intelligible to St. Paul’s audiences would be his 
illustrations of Christian ideas from testamentary adoption 
and the manumission of slaves. The special merit of the book, 
then, does not lie where the reader would look for it, and 
where the author himself seems disposed to place it. It lies 
rather in the thoroughness of the recognition that the true 
key to the Epistles is St. Paul’s personal experience; that he 
has one grand idea conveyed best by the words “in Christ” ; 
and that the many terms which he employs, justification, 
reconciliation, forgiveness, redemption, adoption, and so forth, 
are not distinguishable from one another like the acts of a 
drama, but are varied forms of expression for one single 
experience. The hundred pages of the chapter, “St. Paul 
the Christian,” are, in fact, the cream of the book, and are 
better than anything hitherto written on St. Paul’s theology. 
Incidentally many hints for interpretation are thrown out, one 
of the most useful being the suggestion that many direct 
antecedents of St. Paul’s technical expressions in regard to 
faith and the Spirit may be found in the Septuagint. “The 
Septuagint translation represents not only in form, but also in 
ubstance, a Hellenisation of Jewish monotheism.” The book 
eontains an excellent map of the world as known to St. Paul. 














FICTION. 
BRIDE ELECT.* 
Wuen Theo Wynyard asked Guy Curtis, the clever but 
Gisreputable editor of the Moment, why his sister, a selfish 
minx, who had jilted Theo, had gone out of her way to do him 
agood turn, Curtis answered, “My dear chap, life would be 
asimpler affair altogether if there was any thing or person in 
it all good or all bad.” We might go further and say that 
if it were not for this mixture novelists would find it infinitely 
harder to.write interesting novels. In the case before us the 
dualism or multiplicity of human nature is illustrated in an 
acute form in almost every personage concerned. We have 
no ground for complaint with the principle; it is merely a 
question how far its application corresponds with the facts of 
life as they have come within the cognizance of the average 
reader. With a good many, no doubt, the appeal of books 
varies inversely with their fidelity to fact; they look to fiction 
as an anodyne or a means of escape from the drab realities of 
existence. But Miss Champneys does not invite us to seat 
ourselves ona magic carpet. Her story is a tale of modern 
society, in which the types are familiar enough, in which there 
is no adventure and little reliance on incident. Its interest 
is mainly psychological, and the book resolves itself into a 
series of studies of spiritual vicissitudes. For a first novel, 
which it apparently is, the work is remarkable alike for its 
strength and weakness. It has passion, eloquence, and 
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intensity. The description of the mutinous orphan whose lif, 
“was made ghastly by kind, good people,” is powerfully done. 
Her aunt regarded the child's devotion to her mother’s memory 
as idolatrous, packed her off as “a morbid, bysterical child ” to 
a second-rate girls’ school, where all her time between lessons 
was filled up with “ senseless occupations and foolish, boisterous 
: : . : . 
games.” The scene in which the class mistress impounds 
Audrey’s diary is vividly felt :— 

“It was a kind of diary, I suppose: there were lines of poetry 
too. It was all that I thought and felt, just expressing itself as 
it liked. . . . I could not keep it in. Sometimes I wrote this in 
lesson hours; sometimes I got up at night, when all the others 
were asleep, and wrote in the moonlight. I was found out. It 
happened ono evening in preparation time. Miss Evans, my 
class-mistress, was walking between the rows of desks, glancing 
at each girl’s work. I was absorbed and didn’t notice her come. 
She stood over me—she had seen that I was not doing lessons. 
In a moment she had got my book—my sacred book. She took it 
up to her desk: I saw her reading it. I was like marble. And 
then—then—she said something—I don’t remember exactly what 
—something about ‘foolishness ’—‘ disgraceful waste of time’— 
‘just punishment’; and she began to read what I had written, 
page by page, to those forty girls. Still I felt like marble till— 
till one of them giggled. And then something gave way inside 
me. I sprang up: | flew to Miss Evans’ desk, and snatched tho 
thing away from her: I tore it into little tiny pieces. And I said 
things—awful, mad, wild things. I told them what was in my 
mind about them. They had a right to think me mad: I was 
mad, with hatred of them, and with the craving to get away from 
the horror of it all; just to be alone—alone on the mountains, 
under the stars, with mother near—not to be crowded up witha 
herd of gaping blockheads—jostled, stifled. It was wicked, I 
know; but it was glorious too—just to let myself go. If only 
I could have said everything! But my tongue got parched, my 
throat choked. I felt as if every blood-vessel were breaking; 
and then I don’t know quite what happened. But soon after- 
wards I realized that I had done for myself. Some of them 
talked about ‘ungovernable temper,’ some about ‘hysteria.’ I 
really forget whether I had any special punishment: I didn’t 
notice. It went on more or less all the time—my punishment, 
I mean—only it was called healthy discipline. I never sat by my 
window any more, but close to Miss Evans’ desk: I could hear 
her breathing. One of the girls told Miss Macneile that she had 
seen me get up after the lamps were out, and sit and watch the 
moonlight. I was moved into the dormitory where Miss Evans 
slept, and my bed was next to hers. I heard her snoring. I 
loathed Miss Evans. I wanted her to die. And all day I was 
watched. Every five minutes, at preparation time, a mistress 
looked over my shoulder: I might never be seen with a pencil out 
of school hours: I was never left alone. I had to play in all tho 
games. ‘There was always one afternoon when the girls were let 
off games and could do as they liked. I spent it walking with 
Miss Evans, or doing exercises in the gymnasium. That was 
good, you see, for hysteriu. I never lost my temper any more, 
I hadn’t the energy, and it wasn’t worth while. But I livedina 
kind of black dream, I knew I should do something if I ever had 
the chance, thongh I hadn’t the least idea what. There was 
nothing to be gained by running away: Aunt Annie’s was almost 
as bad. And sho wouldn’t have let me stay: I never went home, 
even for the holidays, at that time, because she was ill and could 
not give me the ‘personal supervision’ I needed. So I stayed at 
school with Miss Evans and five or six girls who revolted me 
more than any. They were big, and noisy, and appallingly ugly, 
and their nails were not clean.” 

The book is full of vivid moments, but it labours under two 
grand drawbacks: first, that it is a bold attempt to describe 
the ways of the world, including its seamy side, by one who 
is clearly more dependent on invention than observation or 
experience ; and, second, that the main plot hinges on a highly 
improbable situation. Sir George Wynyard is, we are given 
to understand, a cynical, critical, fastidious man of the world. 
Yet he marries and finds perfect happiness with a common- 
place, second-rate American actress, Before the birth of her 
son, Lottie writes her husband a pathetic letter begging him 
in case of her death to regard the child as the abiding witness 
and interpreter of her love. Yet when the curtain is raised 
twenty years later, Wynyard, while still worshipping the 
memory of his dead wife, has never forgiven the boy for 
costing his mother her life, and still views him with unabated 
antipathy, though the boy himself is a harmless creature, withno 
vice beyond the cacoethes scribendi, and regards his futher 
with suppressed hero-worship. What makes Wynyard’s treat- 
ment of his son all the more unpardonable is that his 
adoration for his dead wife is in reality a hollow fetish- 
worship. He is really in love with Eve Dufour, the greatest 
actress in the world, and she with him. Eve, however, 
imagines that his heart is still in the grave of his dead wife, 
and, becoming suddenly enamoured of the simple life, marries 
a loutish squire, whom she rapidly drives to despair and drink 
by her neglect. Wynyard, it should be explained, had adoy ted 
the orphan child of a friend who had prevented him from 
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committing suicide on the death of his first wife; she has 
grown up into an attractive girl of seventeen, and Wynyard, 
though three times her age, now offers her marriage as the 
best way of curing himself of his infatuation for Eve. 

Audrey, his ward, accepts the offer reluctantly from a 
sense of duty and gratitude; if she had any preference it was 
for Theo, Wynyard’s son, who had been her confidant and 
spiritual adviser. But Theo had fallen a prey to the charms 
of Miss Phebe Dale, who suddenly jilted him for a wealthy 
widower named Hitchcock. On the eve of the marriage 
Audrey discovers her guardian’s infatuation for Eve; 
Wynyard releases her from her engagement and prepares to 
elope with the actress, but at the last moment she changes her 
mind. An epilogue relates the reconciliation of Wynyard 
with his son, his death, Audrey's entrance into a convent, and 
her cheerful leave-taking with Theo. 

A rough outline seldom does justice to a book, and in the 
case of Miss Champneys’ novel it is inevitably something of 
« reductio ad absurdum, since it omits the temperamental 
qualities, the atmosphere, and the picturesque handling of 
detail which lend the story its chief charm. Bride Elect is 
rich in surprises, but they are so capricious, and betray such 
unexpected stupidity or weakness in otherwise engaging people 
that it is hard to preserve an unimpaired interest in their 
fortunes. Some of the principal personages can only be com- 
pared to ineffectual voleanoes. They are always on the point 
of doing something tragic or wicked, but the disaster never 
occurs. Both Sir George Wynyard and his ward are rescued 
from suicide. Theo only escapes a loss of reason by following 
the advice of the worldly editor and writing an outrageous 
novel, Eve’s drunken husband is within an ace of shooting 
Wynyard, and Wynyard is within an ace of eloping with Eve; 
but nothing happens, and in the end the volcanoes become 
extinct, Eve resigning herself to rural domesticity, Wynyard 
abandoning his inbuman attitude towards his son, and the 
Jarouche Audrey finding unalloyed felicity in her convent. 
The further Miss Champneys withdraws from the realities 
of life the more persuasive is her appeal. We cannot help 
regretting that so delicate a talent should have sought to 
blend a mystic idealism with crude and unconvincing melo- 
drama. 





A Runaway Ring. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mrs. Dudeney’s portrayal of a tiresome, worthy, and exas- 
perating family of the name of Baigent can only be described as 
masterly, The reader will feel that he knows each member 
intimately, from the well preserved old mother with her middle- 
class virtues and vices, to the unfortunate youngest daughter, 
whom the family hound into a fatal operation for fear of her 
living on to shame them by being an old maid. It must be said 
that in the description of Dotsie the only false note of the book 
is struck. Tt seems hardly possible that even the Baigents would 
have carried out their theory of life so relentlessly, and the author 
passes over in silence the réle of the surgeons who can only be 
described as their accomplices. It was certainly the irony of fate 
which brought the heroine, Fanny, and her reputed aunt, Miss 
Frusannah Floate, into contact with the Baigents, and although 
the reader leaves Fanny comfortably established as Mrs. Ninian 
Baigent and resigned to her fate, he will be inclined to doubt the 
possibility of this being the ultimate result of Fanny’s vagaries 
in early married life, Ninian, too, is a rather inconsistent 
character. One cannot believe that such an extraordinarily 
stupid person could display the tact and romance of the episode 
on the bicycling tour. The book suffers, as do most of Mrs. 
Dudeney’s works, from there being no sympathetic character 
among the dramatis personae, but it is very well worth 
reading and contains at least twice as much careful work as the 
ordinary novel of the day. 

Passions of Straw. By Evelyn F. Heywood. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This book is chiefly concerned with the extraordinarily 
passionate nature of a family called Ponsfort, of whom the head 
is the Earl of Alverston. Julia, the daughter of the house, marries 
Melville Carlingford, a worthless and cynical man of the world 
with great charm of manner and £30,000 a year, and the result is 
of course disaster. The principal interest of the story is the 
character of the son of these two persons, whom it must be 
acknowledged that Lady Julia does her very best to spoil. That 
she does not succeed is chiefly owing to the influence of her 
sister-in-law, who gives the unfortunate Hensley some much 
required rests from the society of his unreasonable mother. The 
author is not entirely successful in carrying out the plan of the 
book, which is to describe the struggle between the warring 





temperaments of Carlingford and his wife as exemplified both in 
themselves andin their son. Lady Julia herself is too exaggerated 
a figure to be interesting, and Carlingford is rather conventionally 
drawn, Still, if, as appears from the title page, it is a first novel, 
it is to a certain extent promising, the writer’s style being on a 
higher level than her matter. 

The Divine Folly. By Ella Mac Mahon. (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.)—Whether it is possible for anyone to be quite so good as 
Ruth Frere, the heroine of this book, may be doubted, especially 
as the author has been careful to imply that Ruth is not in the 
least insipid. However, the reader may hope that the world 
contains a few such saints, though experience will tell him that 
they are usually a good deal older than was Ruth. The story isa 
modern novel of everyday life, and the plot is concerned with what 
would be calleda strong situation. It is well written, but not 
perhaps quite so interesting as some of Miss Mac Mahon’s former 
work, and her delightful gift of humour is not so much in evidence 
as usual, 


Reapasiz Novers.—Sir Galahad of the Army. By Hamilton 
Drummond. (S. Paul. 6s.)—A capital romance of Italy and the 
invading army of Charles VIII. Mr. Sheringham and Others, 
By Mrs. A. Sidgwick. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The melodrama of 
the Thousand Engenias re-written together with other skort stories 
and slight sketclies——Bag and Baggage. By Bernard Capes. 
(Constable and Co, 6s.)—Sixteen short stories, mainly from 
magazines, varying from the mystical to the merely comical. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms, 


The Deaths of the Kings of England. By James Rae, M.A., M.D. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. 4s. 6d. net.)—Basing himself upon con- 
temporary evidence, Dr. Rae gives in this small book an account 
from the standpoint of modern medical science of the causes of 
the deaths of the English kings since the Conquest. Of the 
thirty-eight persons considered, the deaths of seven (William IL, 
Richard I., Edward II., Henry VI., Edward V., Richard IIL., and 
Charles I.) are attributed to violence, and of three (Henry IIL, 
Richard Cromwell, and George III.) to senile decay. In the 
remaining cases, in which death was due to disease, Dr. Rae 
makes the following classification, according to which, however, 
the same name occurs sometimes under more than one heading. 
Infectious Diseases: Henry II., Edward I., Henry V., Edward IV., 
Mary L., Elizabeth, James L., Oliver Cromwell, Mary II., William IIL, 
and William IV, Intestinal Troubles : William I., Henry I., Stephen, 
Henry II., John, Edward I., and Henry V. Pulmonary Disorders: 
Edward IV., Henry VII., Edward VI., Mary L., Elizabeth, Wil- 
liam IIL, George IV., and William IV. Circulatory Disorders: 
William I., Henry IV., James II., Anne, George I., and George IL 
Deaths primarily due to Syphilis: Edward III, Henry IV, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., James II., and George II. Dr. Rae 
adds that the average age of this series of rulers was fifty-three 
years, five months, and twenty days, which is considerably above 
the mean age for males at death, namely forty-five. Though the 
book is scarcely for general reading, it is of undoubted interest, 
and has been carefully compiled. 


The Early History of the House of Savoy (1000-1233). By C. 
W. Previté Orton, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d 
net.)—Historical students will be glad to know of this monu- 
mental example of the modern “ scientific” history. Practically 
every statement of fact in the book is supported not merely by a 
reference to, but by a quotation from, the authority on which it 
depends. The narrative, consequently, makes no pretensions to 
literary merit or general interest, but Mr. Orton has amply proved 
in it his capacity for taking pains. 





General Nogi, his Personality and his Death, By Kinya Tamara 
(H. K. Lewis, 186 Gower Street, W.C. 6d.)—The deaths of Count 
Nogi and his wife raised at the time of their occurrence much 
discussion upon the ethics of suicide. Mr. Tamaru’s little book 
contains no explicit defence of Count Nogi’s action; it is rather 
an attempt at explaining to Englishmen the Japanese attitude 
upon the question. More specifically it sets out to give a picture 
of Count Nogi’s character and to show the consistency of his death 
with his life. In a naif but vivid manner Mr. Tamaru bas 
succeeded in part, at least, of his object. Though our ethical 
views may remain unaltered, we are at least able to understand 
and sympathize with the half-heroic, half-human figure that he 


has drawn. Its main outlines are simple enough. We see on the 
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one hand a man with a rigid and inexorable devotion to"duty—to 
the Emperor—the man who w ithout flinching sacrificed thousands 
of lives in the desperate assaults upon Port Arthur; and on the 
other hand a man « f deep affections and the kindest heart, the 
ul beh ‘ 
man who could scarcely bring himself to face his triumphal return 
to Japan after the war: “ I 
the sacrifice of so many of my brave soldiers, and feel at 


deeply regret,” he is reported to have 
said, “ 
present hardly equal to meeting the public plaudits. If I could 
I would disguise myself and withdraw from welcome.” His 
reception of the news of the death of his two sons exhibits well 
these two sides of his character :— 

“ His eldest son, who had joined General Oku’s army, fought 
bravely and fell in the battle of Nanshan, When General Nogi 
heard of this, he said, ‘He has died well. The time will come 
when two other coflins will be prepared.’ The authorities thought 
it a pity that the second son should be sacrificed too, so they 
removed him from the front to headquarters where risks were 
small. His father entered a protest and wished to know whether 
his son had not shown himself brave enough to fight in the field. 
So the authorities could not but yield to his wishes. The veteran 
soldier took away his son from the post of safety and made him 
join his own army. When at last the son fell in the desperate 
assault on 203 Metre Hill, they felt it difficult to convey the sad 
news to his father. Slowly and falteringly one of his staff dis- 
elosed to the father the gallant fall of his son. The veteran 
soldier received the news with a simple ‘Indeed.’ No trace of 
emotion was to be seen. ... Yet of a night when he thought 
himself unobserved he gave the reins to a father’s grief.” 





Much the same impression of Count Nogiis given in Nogi: a 
Great Man Against a Background of War, by Stanley Washburn 
(Andrew Melrose, 3s. Gd. net). This is the work of an American, 
who was in fairly close touch with the general at Port Arthur and 
afterwards in Manchuria. Though there is less simplicity in it, 
both of style and sentiment, than in the Japanese book, it is none 
the less an interesting study. Count Nogi would remind us of 
a republican Roman of the ancien régime, were it not for an 
unexpected (but doubtless characteristically Japanese) aesthetic 
sido to his mind. Mr. Washburn tells us that he prided himself 
greatly upon his gift of writing verse, while Mr. Tamaru adds an 
anecdote showing his love of nature. There is a garden in Tokyo 
which contains a famous plum-tree. “ Late one night in spring he 
knocked at the gate. The master wondered who the ardent lover 
of the blossoms might be. He found the general standing outside 
and apologising for his late visit. The host was agreeably sur- 
prised, and conducted him to the garden, and made special 
arrangements for lighting to show up the beauty of the blossoms 
—the branches and flowers in the still night time reflecting the 
soft light are indeed poetical. The general’s gratification may be 
imagined.” It is not so easy to imagino the feelings of Cato, if he 
had been confronted by a plum-tree. 








Thirty Songs from the Panjab and Kashmir. Recorded by 
Ratan Devi, with Introduction and Translations by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, and a Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Luzic & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, W.C.).—We can only 
briefly draw our readers’ attention to this deeply interesting 


collection of folk-songs from India. “Ratan Devi” is an 
Englishwoman, and some doubt might be felt as to the 


accuracy of her records were it not for the tribute paid 
to her by Mr. Tagore in his preface. “Neither tunes nor 
times,” he says, “were the least modified to make them simpler 
or to suit them to tho European training of the singer.” 
The Western ear may find it hard, anyhow at first, to appreciate 
the melodies; but something of the beauty of the words can bo 
felt by everyone, thanks to Mr. Coomaraswamy’s translations, 
Here, for instance, are a few lines that bear the title “Death” :— 
“My Lord has not spoken, he sulks since the afternoon— 

The wheat crops are ripe, the rose trees in bloom. 

I need not thy earnings, only come to the Panjib again! 

Thou farest away on thy journey, but I am left desolate: 

Oh! the empty house and the courtyard fill me with fear— 

The wheat crops are ripe, the rose trees in bloom.” 
~—We must mention at the same time the last issue of tho 
Journal of the Folk-Song Society (19 Berners Street, W.), which 
contains a delightful collection of songs, chiefly from Sussex, which 
has been made by Mr. G. S. Butterworth. 





Anecdotes of Bench and Bar. Collected and arranged by Arthur 
H. Engelbach. With an Introduction by the Right Honourable 
F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. (Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. net.)—As 
Mr. F. E. Smith observes in his introduction to this book, “ Many 
of the stories are new, and some at least of them are excellent.” 
At the same time, a large number are rather flat, and two or 
three should have been omitted on other grounds. We do not 
remember having heard this quotation from Lord Eskgrove, when 
he was on one occasion passing a death sentence: “And not 
@nly did you murder him, whereby he was bereavéd of his life, but 
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you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel the lethal 
weapon through the belly-band of his regimental breeches, which 
rere the proverty of hie Maitecty ”” 

were the pro rey inl wajesty. 


Leopards of England; and other Papers on Heraldry, By E. E. 
Dorling. (Constable and Co. [s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Dorling gives a 
detailed historical : 


mt of the variations through which the 
Royal Arms of England have passed since the time of Richard I. 
The great charm of the book lies in the numerous coloured illus- 
trations contained in it; for Mr. Dorling is a most admirable 
heraldic draughtsman, Of the other essays in the book perhaps 
the most interesting is that dealing with the “ King’s Beasts” on 
the newly restored ‘Tudor bridge at Hampton Court. 





ns see page 504.) 


LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, I 


FOR FoR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 


ymudon, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&4,0C0,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID...... pianoanabeenene £100,000,990. 


—_—_— < 


FREMLIN’S 
SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 


PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 





Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
part of the World. Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, NIAIDSTONE. 

Braxcurs :—Danes Road, Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, Guildford, Mastings, Margate, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 
It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no crit. 
Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, or 


Rowland & Sons, 67, Hatton Garden, London, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK, 
MALTED PARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 


in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, C.9ug 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also trne that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 


its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed ¢} bottles 


at le. Gd., Za. Ed. and Its. 
TRIAL SIZPF, free by pest on ap; tion to 
HORLICH’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 


Slough, Bucks., England. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








—_—_—>—_— 
Andrews (S. P.), The Science of Society, 8vo..........+ ssse-(Hutchinson) net 5/0 
Applin (A.), Love Conquers all Things, cr 8vo .-(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Askew (A. and C.), The Golden Girl, cr 8vo .... .-(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Bacon (J. D.), The Inheritance, Cr 8V0 ..........ccscccesseeeersseeneeneres (Appleton) 6/0 
Barnes (R. G.), Out of the Blue, cr 8V0.............cccceceeeeeseeeeeeseres (Longmans) 6/0 
Benson (R. H.), Confessions of a Convert, cr 8v0............... (Longmans) net 3/6 


Berkeley (C.) and Bonney (V.), The Difficulties and Emergencies of 
Obstetric Practice, roy 8vo (Churchill) net 24/0 
Bryant (V. 8.), Laboratory Text-Book of Chemistry, Part i.,4to(Churchill) 4/0 
Burrell (D. J.), The Sermon, its Construction and Delivery (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Carroll (B. H.), Evangelistic Sermons, Cr 5VO ...........0.:c0eeees (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Collins (E. A.), Leasehold Enfranchisement, cr 8vo (P. 5. King) net 2/6 
Craig (E, G.), Towards a New Theatre, folio..................c0seeeeees0+ (Dent) net 21/0 
Dale (L.) and Faulding (G. M.), Time’s Wallet, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Devas (R.), The Dominican Revival in the 19th Century ...(Longmans) net 3/6 
Elkan (S.), An Exiled King: Gustaf Adolf IV. of Sweden, 2 vols., Svo 
(Hutchinson) net 24/0 



























Elwin (E. F.), India and the Indians, 8V0_ ..........00ccseeeree (J. Murray) net 10,6 
Fleischmann (H.), The Emperor’s Spy, Cr 8V0...........cc000sceeeeceereserens (Nash) 6/0 
Frazer (J. G.‘, The Belief in Immortality, and the Worship of tlhe Dead, 

Ss nae UI aiecinnsridicadibanisdnihblaeniiahiiaeddinddabnncminesetaneinnanaetinecel (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Halle (C.), ‘To Menelik in a Motor-Car, 8vo .... .. (Hurst & Blackett) net 12/0 
Haslette (J.), The Shadow of Salvador, cr 8vo. ... (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Heath (F. G.), British Woodland Trees, cr 8vo.. (C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Herms (W. B.), Malaria: Cause and Control, 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Hocking (8S. K.), Smuggler’s Keep, Cr 8V0 ........cccccccserseeeesereeereeees (Warne) 3/6 
Holmes (A.), The Age of the Earth, l2mo .. (Harper) net 2/6 
Hope (W. H. St. J.), Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers (J. Hogg) net 7/6 
Horsley (J. W.), How Criminals are Made and Prevented, 8vo(Unwin) net 7/6 
Mourwich (I. A.), Immigration and Labour, 8v0 ..............000 (Putnam) net 10/6 
Jorrold (C,), The Married Life of Queen Victoria, 8vo ...(Nash) net 15/0 
Jones (A.), Marcus Holbeach’s Daughter, Cr BVO .........:cccceeeeees (Appleton) 6/0 
Kyle (M, G.), The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical 

SE a ee 8. P.C. K.) net 4/0 
La Cour (J. L.) and Braystad (O. 8.), Theory and Calculation of Electric 

Te LRT ee ..(Longmans) net 16/0 
Le Bon (G,), The Psychology of Revolution, 80 ...................+- (Unwin) net 10/6 
Leigh (M. C.), Love Songs and Verses, 4to ............ . L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Lewis (F. W.), The Master of Life, cr 8V0...............000..000 (C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Little (W. J. K.), The Threshold of the Unseen, cr 8vo ......... (H. Rees) net 5/0 
Lockington (W. J.), Bodily Health and Spiritual Vigour, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) net 2/6 

Luzzi (G. G.), The Struggle for Christian Truth in Italy, 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 5/0 
Mabie (L. K.), The Wings of Pride, cr 890 .............ccccccseeecceeeeeees Harper) 6/0 
M‘Conachie (W.), In the Lap of the Lammermoors (W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
McKeever (W. A.), Training the Boy, cr 8V0................0006 (Macmillan) net 6/6 
McLean (A.), Epoch Makers of Modern Missions, cr 8vo ...(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Matheson (A.), A Little Book of Courage, cr Svo...... (Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Maunder (E, W.), Are the Planets Inhabited? l2mo ............. (Harper) net 2/6 
Mayor (F. M.), The Third Miss Symons, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Mayreder (R.), A Survey of the Woman Problem, 8vo ...(Heinemann) net 5/0 


Millais (J. G.), British Diving Ducks, 2 vols, folio ......... (Longmans) net 252/0 
Milligan (G.), The New Testament Documents, their Origin and Early 













SENN: TIIIID nschonkcnatriansminnahcenednasittiocnsenentiinnaovemenentecedintl (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Monckton (G. F.), Lop-eared Dick: His Book, cr 8vo (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Moss (C. E.), Vegetation of the Peak District ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Nethersole (S. C.), Wilsam, cr 8V0.............cccccescsesccscesseceseees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Political Debates between Abraham Lincola and Stephen A. Douglas, Svo 

(Putnam) net 10/ 

Smith (1.), Nevertheless, er 8vO  ...........ccceceeeeeee ..(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Strahan (J.), The Book of Job Interpreted, 8vo. '. & T. Clark) net 7/6 
Sturrock (W. D.), First Principles of Hygiene, c ...(Clarendon Press) 2/6 
‘Tagore (R.), Gitanjali: Song Offerings, cr 8vo .................. (Macmillan) net 4/6 
‘Tighe (H.), A Watcher of Life, cr 8vo ........... (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Underhill (E.), The Mystic Way, 80 ..........ccssssssscsessssccereesseeses (Dent) net 12/6 
Wallace (H.), Morning Glory, cr 8vo.. seeeee (Cassell) 6/0 
WERE Ci oly, SO BO, GR OOD csenncccccensvsccccssessvasicnssoossenceces (F. V. Waite) 6/0 
Warrick (J.), The Moderators of the Church of Scotland from 1690 to 

RR SE Oe eee Ns eer ee (Oliphant) net 10/6 
Weaver (E, E.), Mind and Health, cr 8vo .... (Macmillan) net 8/6 
White (R.), Celestial Fire, 12mo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Willcock (J.), Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, 1613-1662, 8vo 

(St. Catherine Press) net 10/0 
Wilson (H. A.), A British Borderland Service and Sport in Equatoria, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Woodward (P.), Tudor Problems, roy 8V0................+. (Gay & Hancock) net 12/6 
Wortley (I.), The Elf and her Friends, cr 8V0. ..............cccccecceeeeees (Jarrold) 36 
Zimmer (H.), The Irish Element in Mediaeval Culture.........(Putnam) net 5/0 
i = —— = —— = _ —-— = —— 
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DISCOMFORT 





CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
sample and CALLARD & CoO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 





Total Funds - £18,167, 251. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 


HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


oo —_____— _ 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





AMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB is easy of access. 

Particulars of the best houses to let can be obtained from Hampstead 

Tenants’ Estate Office, Temple Fortune House, Hampstead Way, Finchley 
Road, London, N.W. (Golders Green Tube), Write or cul 
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FTERNOON TEA.—LAKE NEMI: English tea ang 
toast. English and American visitors to Rome making excursions to 

Lake Nemi are sure to want Afternoon Tea. They will find it, served by an 
entirely English staff at Miss Llewellyn’s Tea-Housge, by the lake, known asthe 
“‘Grotta Lupara” (Grotto des Louves). Stopping place of trams, Catena, 
Genzano. Ladies’ room, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
+ bane VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


The Council invite applications for the CHAIR OF GREEK. Stipend £700, 
Applications should be sent not later than the Ist May to the REGISTRAR 
University of Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 





MXHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the POST of SECRETARY te 
the APPOINTMENTS BOARD. Salary, £200.—Further particulars may bg 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, Manchester. 





NIVERSITY LONDON, 
‘Lhe SENATE invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF CHEMISTRY tenable at the Royal Holloway College. The post is open to 
men and to women and the salary will be £600 a year in the case of a man, or 
in the case of a woman, £500, together with board and furnished residence 
during the College terms. 

Applications (12 copies) together with copies of not more than three testi. 
monials and the names of not more than three references, must be received not 
later than the first post on April 19th, 1913, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
HENRY A. MIERS, Principal, 
ies UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
BRUNNER CHAIR OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 








The Council invite applications for this CHAIR. The appointment will date 
from October Ist, 1913. ‘The Stipend of the Chair is fixed at not less than ive 
per annum. 

Applications, with personal references, and TEN COPIES of Testimonials 
(printed or typed) should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than May 24th, 1913, 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 


COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


DURHAM GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 

HEAD. MISTRESS holding a University Degree or its equivalent required 
in September 1913. Salary, £250 for the first year, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £300. Candidates must have bad satisfactory experience of the 
working of a Secondary School. Applications accompanied by 20 copies of 
testimonials must be made on the prescribed form (now obtainable on forward- 
ing stamped addressed foolscap envelope), and be sent so as to be received by 
the undersigned not later than the first post on the morning of 7th April 1913. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, 
County Secretary for Higher Education. 





0 altel 


Shire Hall, Durham, 
10th March 1913 


T. HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
DUBHAM. 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH and a LECTURER in HISTORY (preference 
given to one offering Geography as well), will be required in September 1913. 
Degree and training essential. Salary, £80 with board, residence and laundry, 
Applications should reach the PRINCIPAL, from whom all information may 
be obtained, not later than April llth, 1913. 





ECRETARY.—District Secretary wanted by Glasgow 
C.0.8. (Lady, 25-35). Duties include training students in social work, 
organization of voluntary visitors to the poor. Salary according to experience, 
&c, One trained in C.O.S. work preferred.—Applications marked “ Secretary- 
ship,”’ stating age, qualifications, and salary required, when disengaged, &c., 
enclosing copies of three testimonials, sent to SECRETARY, 212 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, before 3lst March, 1913. 


ADY B.A. (Mod. Lit.) desires position of trust or ary 

4 work for which her capabilities and qualifications fit her. Thoroughly 
experienced in scholastic work, but willing to make a change from school 
life. Bright, energetic, musical. Excellent references.—Box No. 610, The 


s] 


Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


eae PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 
‘j for gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 
under M.Iust.C.E.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recoguized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Lelegacy for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course m £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here isa » Fund, 


‘NT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge nnd London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Frceebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at CO gs. a year 


C 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

4 INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 

Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 
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OoYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
R (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLA HIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
40 £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 

30th to July 5th, 1913. Names must be entered before May 3ist, 1913. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees, Inclusive fee 
£100 a year. EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 18th. For forms of 
Entry and further ticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. __ a wet 
CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 

With Title of LL.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

Et. Andrews, N.D. 














-AAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
C FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, 
Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 


10th. 

boyy teen for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 

years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 

gad they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
ified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 

Feachers for Elementary Schools, Appendix A (II.). 

The Course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is fora year consisting 
ef three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates of 
this or some other University. 

For further particulars apply to the Vice-Principal of the College, Wark- 
worth House, Cambridge. 

den ate Meenensntntetaen8 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 


schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience. Preparation for Public 
Echoolsand Navy. Good modern house in spacious grounds. Healthy and 
beautiful situation.—The Rev. L. C. COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich. 
DEV. ©. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and ©. L. 
WY GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 


preparation for Holy Order:.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
wnte to * Parkside,’’ Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth, W. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(proRCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


%& DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—--- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PAREKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarxcer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrsox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Poard and Tuition, £60 a year. 
Athoroughly efficient Moderm Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILIAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistreses, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistrees, Miss J. 8S. H. McCann 
(Tate of the Ladies’ College, a. 
Beard and Tuition, 40 to £0 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. 
S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
____—_—s Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. ee 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-clazs Boardi?: g School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
om modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Sig ered for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Bequired. 


5 ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
gher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
dsily ; phyeical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing tanght by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Hea!thy 
situation. Terms moderate. 





























OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
etandard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination resulis. Good garden and field for games.—Refcrences kindly 
rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
.. C.MLS., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Clore to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings, Boarding House, Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 

BC HOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
felda, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 


UEENWOOD, EAS' 








EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Summer Term begins May €th. Next vacancies in September. 
‘W 4LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
J CHESHIRE,.—Poarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool. Hend-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose psrents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Yclephone: 281 Liscard. 


NI HALL, Herts. 


f ARPENDEN Herts —A Small HOME- 

SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 
itred symnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, Godalming). 


| ‘Co ‘ . Sa ~ , . 
S*: HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
end talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY » the Manor Heuse, Brondesbury, 








—_-—_ —a 


RAPERS COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
The Drapers Company are about to award three Scholarships to enable 
specially promising girls to study at some place of advanced education, either 
in special subjects to be 4 by the Company or for the Degree Examina- 
tion of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be of the 
value of £00 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three years. To 
be eligible for them, girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age on the Ist 
June, 1913, and must have passed some approved public examination and give 
other evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The parent or 
guardian of every candidate must satisiy the Company that she necds the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education. Inthe award of one 
of the Scholarships, preference will be given to a girl who has for not less than 
three years at some time attended a School in the County of London. Further 
iculars may be obtained on application to the CLERK ITO THE 
OMPANY, Drapers Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,,M.P, Principals—a, 
EXANDER, F.BR.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘Tho Staff consists of 
Medica) Lecturers and ~~? Teachers in every branch of Physica! Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Pliysical 
Education, ‘ 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rey, E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to Lecome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleycs and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 

offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Edneca- 

tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 

sp A SSINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
__ For Mustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


H DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
108 Coimore Row, Birmingham, 








IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princija!s, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LID. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Misctreee—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


Si EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Titus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiit«hier. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—E€piendid Buildings. Gymnasium, scparate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
a-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for seguiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresees; Teachcr for Physical Training; Special Terms jor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


TJ AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 


gravel soil, 500ft. above sen-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 


exten- 


recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, clocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 0 gna. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 


ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 


UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OP 
ENTLEMEN. WHouee stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymrasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. SpeciaLirizrs.—LECTULRES im English, French 
and German by well-known professors. MUSIC.—-Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 
EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL. — Boarding-house, 
under the management of Mra, HERMAN, B.A., formerly recond- 
mistress of the Liverpool High Schoo! (Belvedere School), G.P.D.S.T., and 
member of the Cheshire Education Committee 1903-1912. Summer term begins 
April 2%h. Sandiway, Hoseote Park, West Kirby. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, be 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, - 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN,. Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S. Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.B.U.8. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
kK —Adults and boys taken im residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 


testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. __ 


= A M 
kK a 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book giving the exper 


himself after forty years suffering will be st 
author—W, J. Keticy, * Tarrangower,"’ Willesden Le 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Sxamination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, in some cases almost 
entirely covering fees. July 1-3. 
ARMY AND INDIAN POLICE CLASSES. 


MV ONMoutu GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP FXAMINATION—TUESDAY TO THURSDAY, 
MARCH 25th—27th. 


Ten Foundation Scholarships; also some Head-Master’s Exhibitions offered 
to sons of Clergymen and Officers. 

Four Leaving Exhibitions (£60 to £30 a year for 3 years) offered every year. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Monmouth. 


Wy Badass SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 











A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon, 
Full prospectus on application. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 4th, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held in June next, if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 

circumstances of successful candidates render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the BU RSAR. 


ROMSGROVE _&C 





SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

. Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 
The Entrance Scholarship Examination will — on June 24th and 
25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. rther information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


i HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent! 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON Cc. POW YS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
\j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8, 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

















— Sete 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council, EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 105 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4th and 5th. At least NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £50 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


') PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 

at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, Loudon, W. 




















de AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 
5v0 {t. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 
|B yst. COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pr W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’swork, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 














ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £3¢, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A.,, 
Head-Master, 








OLEY’S TRUST AND JOLLES’ TRUST.—Boyg 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Drapers Company are about to award three 
Scholarships of £60 annum tenable for two or three years at any Universi 
or Institution of technical, professional, or industrial instruction approved by 
the Company. One of the Scholarships will be reserved for boys who have for 
not less than two years at some time attended a public Elementary School, 
and in the award of it preference will be given to a boy who has attended such 
a school in the ancient parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St, Leonard. 
Candidates must be between 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist June, 1913 and 
the parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he 
needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education, 
Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
grandson of a freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of 
Further particulars, with forms of syvetien, may be obtained from the 
a TO THE DRAPERS COMPANY, Drapers Hall, Throgmortog 
treet, E.C, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 
1578. Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and 
complete school block recently added, Situation — bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M,A., Head-Master, or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


{CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further parti may be 


obtained from Dr, AL N- McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYSot 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 


attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 


JILL CREST, SWANAGE—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where nee abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord), 


( yaarear DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor's & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W, W, 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., ith Sen, Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 






































HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford, Preyares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Migs 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pb.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


- ES P BUPLIEBB SB. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
JONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Educatioa 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 





LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris).—Madame et 

Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, recoivent ua 

ou deux jeunes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 

visiteuse.—Lecons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine, 
Meilleures références. 


ARIS (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 

Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 

deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. Meilleures références. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training, Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art, Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperon Spacious 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


FARRHAUS AUF DEM LANDE 
nimmt 2-3 junge Leute freundlich auf, 
Unterricht in deutscher und franzésischer Sprache, 
Auf Wunsch auch in allen tibrigen Fachern, 
Pensionspreis 1,200 M. p.a. Empfehlungen stehen zur Verfagung. 














PASTOR WEBER, Marien-Drebber, Provinz Hannover. 
*DREPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS— 


_ French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
a few Students. Beautiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons. 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. rite for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 


Spleen gee SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references,English and German,—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. _ 
TP\UITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 
a German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 
villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life. Detailed 
Prospectus, Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 
(née Countess Strachwitz), Eisenach, Thiiringen. 


IESBADEN, WILHELMINENSTR.,33 

n. BEAUSITE.—Educational Home for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 

MEN, from four to six girls received: special facilities for studying languages 

and music; modern house in bracing position near woods: highest references. 
—Fri. E de BRUYN. 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S 4 OE CI as taontten of 
essrs. J. an . » Daving an a OW: oO! 
oe BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pl d to aid y ts in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro mses ond full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments, hen writing 
Jeaze state the age of pupil, district preferred, and give some 
ea of the fees to be a 5 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 28. ; st-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agenta, 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 








London, E.C. 
EW ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR THE NAVY, 
to take place in June, for boys between 17} aud 19 years of age. The 
txemination will be on very similar lines to the Competitive Examination for 
wich. 
Wiavice about SUITABLE TUTORS will be given free of charge by 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Finan, W., Educational ts. 
Advice also given as to all kinds of SCHOOLS and Tutors’ Establishments. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) ne vectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


JoNT = AGENOY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 














74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. : 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purvem of enab Teachers to 
fad work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
elculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be omnes. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. — 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 

Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaer (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gmrranp. 








ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
Please state pupils’ ages, a Mr and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephea, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
traneh of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo:, 
~Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Te). 5060 Mayfair. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 4 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 

- women.—April 22nd: Italian and Swiss Lakes. May 23rd: thians, 
with Danube and Rhine, Vienna, Budapest, Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, 
Tyrol, Russia (with St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vo Caucasus, Crimea, &c.), 
Spain, India.—Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wim m Park Road, Wimbledon. 


£0 10s. 


CRUISE. 





MAY 8th-24th. 
From MARSEILLES to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, and SOUTHAMPTON, 





Dr. HENRY 8S. LUNN, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W, 


ANAMA CANAUL.— Messrs. ATHELSTANE 

CORDEROY and FOWLER are ing a party of 12 to visit 

the Panama Canal before the water is let in. ure from Bristol about 

April 8rd, returning about May 15th. Total cost, including return fare and 

also Railway and Hotels and Guides in Panama, £70. For full particulars 
apply: Mr. ATHELSTANE CORDEROY, Endgate, Tiverton. 


10 10s. ROME TOUR. 


‘otels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
Venice, also Spain, Greece, Aigiem, ete. 
Dr. HENRY 8, LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
(As ARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
J Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
og ABTA CATALINA HOTEL a (about 
acres) faci sea. Golf, tennis, croque i 
ysician, and’ trained nurse—The , CANARY ISLANDS COM. 
ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 
— a === 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kiad of Bath, Massage 
Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


\ARTMOOR.— Boarding-in Private | House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, ont shel position. 


TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold 
[i Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Pauk, 
Rk. D. & J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in foree) 
REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms given.—Write Box 885, 
Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


kK) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ouniyped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street a 


PuBstic HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per ceut. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
y PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the al Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, g71 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausaxr Mewmoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patzos: H.M. Tue Kine, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tux Ean oy Harnowsr, Secre*ury: Goorrey H. Hamuinroy, 


er enas BRAMWELL BOOTH 


Earnestly asks for help for the work of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


am the Poorand Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious Work 
and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the United 
Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, and 
Thousands of Men and Women are found work Dauily. 


Help is needed for Men’s Homes, Women's Homes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Hom Homes for the Aged, Slum Settle- 
ments, Maternity and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work, &, 

Balance Sheets, Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., to whom please 
make cheques payable. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as ite name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of ae once in prosperity. They are admitted 
atthe VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 
The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 27th instant. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ABE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 

















]*PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS wu tly REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TBEASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 








ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
ARING AND GILLOW, LTD.,, 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PICTURE GALLERIES 
e- Floor, 
NOW ON bi, pt - - 
fine collection of original ar compri ictures 
. CROME Pa TRICK SMYTH > met yt 
ROUSSEAU, BOTH, COROT, 
VAN STRY D’ AUBIGNY. 
Also a selection of Water-colour Drawings by modern artists, and standard 
engravings ard etchings, in proof and print states, including some of the finest 








warm 

is lawn, stabling or motor, se te tables, vate sitting-room if 
Required, Season commences dpeit 70h Apply, CANTAB, iddlecott, 
Heington, 8. Devon, Te}, No, 8, Haytor Vale, 


ts in eolour after the 18th century English school. 
ett ARING AND GILLOW LTD., 164-180 Oxford Street, W. 
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I LILZALLLLL LA 


“I am wedded 
to my work. 


Perhaps that is why I am so 
good at it. I can write 20,000 
words without recourse to the 
inkpot and with never a hitch, 
a blot or a slip. J simplify 
writing and keep myself and 
my surroundings  spotlessly 
clean. I am Onoto, the busy 
man's pen."' 


The Onoto saves time, trouble 
and temper, because it fills 
itself instantly from any ink 
supply, writes perfectly, and 
cannot leak. In the pocket 
the Onoto becomes a sealed tube. Get one to- 
day; you can choose any kind of nib that suits 


your handwriting. 


the busy man’s pen. 


Price 10/6 and upwards ofall Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to Thos, 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


GUARANTEE.— 
‘The Onoto is British 
made. Itis design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 
but, if it should ever 
G9 wrong,the makers 
will immediately put 
it right, free of cost. 
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The ideal 


Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 





SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle. 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, E.c. 
Tel. : 5438 City. 
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JACOBEAN’ FURNITURE MADE IN 


>« 


ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


ee 


> 


“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 


HP 0 Si 
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a OL 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD. 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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THE QUEEN of 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 

B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Bulidings, LONDON, E.C. 






























if taken frequently drugs tose their 
power and doses have to be increascd. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Fiatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breath, 
Brace’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled. It absorbs 
the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them out of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhea and Fever. Doctors large ly recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/*, 2/- and 4/- per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin; Chocolates, 1/+ per tin; 
Capsules, 2/- per box, 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator and 
enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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leanliness is next to 
godliness and near 
akin to health. In the 


matter of our food any 
suspicion about the cleanliness 
or purity takes away the 
appetite. To have the assurance 
that everything we eat is 
produced under strictly hygienic 
conditions gives zest and appetite 
and health. That is why these who 
know insist upon having 


Cerebos 
por Ania ali 


hand, 


The salt that is never once touched by 








JEWELLERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, 





By Appointment to 
Tuer Mayrsrics, 


Originators of 
Electro - Plate. 





ELKINGTON & Co., Lid., 
a large selection of Silverware, 
| Jewellery, Eikington-Plate, 
| Dressing Bags, Bronzes, etc., 
suitable for 
| 





Any article will be sent for inspec- 
tion if desired at our own expense. 





Write for New Miniature List. 


ELKINGTON 


{22 Regent St, S.W. 

(73 Cheapsico, £.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 

27-9 Lord St. 


LONDON: 


MANCHESTER: 
50 King St. 


BIRMINGHAM: 


Newhall St. 34 Bucha 














have 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


& CO., 
Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 


nan St. 





a a ae eee 








ae ee 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Limited. 





“Sar, aie 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£15,000,000 





Chairmen : 


FIRE - LIFE - 


Loss of Profits 


Fidelity Guarantee 


General Manager: 


ne me a ee ons ee te a 


following 
Burgiary, 


CLAIMS P. 


&&90,000,0 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1L 


ACCIDENT - 


Fire, Workmen’s Compensaticen, 


ce 


Trustee and Exe 


— a, 
curor, etc. 


\ID EXCEED 


00 


MARINE 


YCTLUCS, 
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WARING & GILLOW 
ENTERPRISE 


ry 
ARING & GILLOW’S Spring 


announcements which are now appear- 

ing in most of the Daily Newspapers, 
are intended to dispel the impression that 
Waring & Gillow exist mainly for the 
execution of large decorating and furnishing 
contracts. It is true that Decoration (in 
which, by reason of our wonderful studios, we 
stand unrivalled) and Furnishing (where our 
own factories make us supreme) are the basic 
elements of our vast enterprise. 


But we are able and we are anxious to cater 

for those who need a single chair or a 
bedstead, a single carpet, a single tablecloth, 
or a pair of curtains: in short, whether you 
want a carpet at £5 or £500 ; a bedroom suite 
at {10 or 200 gs.; a pair of curtains at 20s., 
ora set of XVIIth century tapestries at £20,000, 
Waring & Gillow can supply you. 


And in addition to the real commercial 
value which we offer, we are able to place at 
your disposal all the resources of taste and 
quality which have been characteristic of this 
firm for over 200 years and which have made 
its name known throughout the civilized world. 


WARING 
GILLOW 


FURNISHERS & DECORATORS TO H.M. THE KING 


164 to 180 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Paris, Madrid, Brussels, 
Montreal, Buenos Aires. 


118-124 Deansgate, Manchester. 
40-46 Bold 
North 


Street, re 
Road, Lancast 
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A letter delivers two messages, 
one is contained in the writer's 
words—the other in the writer's 
taste. The message that 
HIERATICA carries isalways one 


of refinement. It is the best for ordinary and fountain pens. 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


Samples and Booklet free from HIERATICA WORKS, Hill St., Finsbury, London, EG 
Of all Stationers, Is. per Box, 








THE 


ARGYLL 


CAR 
Maximum Service— 


Minimum Cost. 


HE Argyll gives “day-after-day service” at a minimum cost 
for upkeep and running. ‘The simplicity of the Argyll 
Single Sleeve Valve Engine coupled with its all-round reliability 
and efficiency results in direct economy to the owner. 
And for beauty of design the stream-line Argyll is unrivalled, 
Chassis and body are designed in perfect harmony, in free flowing 
lines from radiator to rear, imparting a dignified handsome 
appearance that is essentially “ Argyll” in character and is fully 
representative of the “ finest coach-work in the world.” 


The new Argyll Diagonally Compensated Four-wheel 
Braking System is the only preventative of side-slip. 


1913 MODELS, 


with full equipment, ready for the road. 
12/18-h.p. (4 cyl. Poppet Type), car complete £375 
(without equipment, £345). 
15/30-h.p. (4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car complete £575 
(without equipment, £525). 


25/50-h.p. (4 eyl. Sleeve Valve), car complete £750 
(without equipment, £700). 


ARGYLLS LTD., 


Head Ofice and Works: ALEXANDRIA, Scotland. 
6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 


And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 


London Showrooms: 


a 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘ec the p and safety 
of the Country and tho Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCR:PTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, a 


£8. d. 6. 
«- 25 0 O | Members coon ee 0 
eee ¥ PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members : i 1 0 and Journal 05 @ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ° 





Cofonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &8.W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communic ations 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiron, bub 
to the PusiisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 
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Something beyond a cheese 





Judged as a cheese only 
St. 


indeed perfection. 


Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
It is 
delicate 


of flavour and easily 


soft and creamy, 


assunilated. 


the excellence of this 
further, it 
of — still 


more importance. 


cheese extends 


possesses merits 


The lactic cultures of St. 
Ivel Cheese make it a great 
health food— 


fighter against the poisons 


an active 
introduced into the body 
by other food. It aidsthe 
digestion and keeps the 


system in perfect health. 


ST. IVEL 


Lactic Cheese 
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The New Volume by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Attractiveness of 
Goodness 


By the Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
A. F. WINNINCTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Cloth, 2g. Gd. net. [2nd edition in 





the press, 





The following books by the Bishop of London are spec! 
for Lent ;— 


ally suitable 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. Cloth, 2 
JOY IN GOD. Cloth, 2s. 64. net; Paper, 1s. net. 

THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; Paper, Is, net. 
SECRETS OF STRENGTH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Ps r, ls. net. 


s. 6d, net; Paper, ! 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. C! oth, : 2s. Gd. ne 
A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net; 1 
TRE NEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. eth E di 


. . i,t 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: A Sequel to “The Men Who Crucify 


Christ.” Cloth, is, Jd. net, 





THREE NEW BOOKS. 
The Holy Trinity and Daily Life. 


By the Rev. W. C. AE WDOLT M \., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Pan Cathedral. Cl th, is. Gd. net. 

* Desizgued to show the intimate be » that fa ] o upon practic , 
E sct f a Prefaces 


Studies in Popular Theology. 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon « Cloth, 
is. Gd. net. 

The Creed and Real Life. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A. With 
Introduction by the BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Cloth, 


2s. 6d, net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lid., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victcria Street, S.W. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtaincd at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
THE LARGEST BOCKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Engquirics Invited for Rare Books, First Editicns, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following post free on request. 


Catalogue of Newly Published Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
Books, Bindings, suitable for presentation, 
Annotated Catalegue of Second- Catalorues of Bocks in leading 
hand and New Books at greatly Foreign languages. 
reduced prices. Catalogue of ihe Best Books for 
Classified Catalogve of The Best | Boys and Girls. 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
prices. requisi tes 


BOCKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIGRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Orders by post receive immediate attention. 
Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 


881 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


276 to 


Telephone: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegran **Unieme, London,” 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
>] 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 

THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Terms of Subscription, 

PavaBLe iu Apvance. pei 
Yearly. on ’ Quarterly. 
Including postage to a art of the United 
Kingdom ............. 21 8 6C...... 01% 0732 
Including postage to any a “the “British 
Colemes, America, "Fonne x, Germany 
India, China, Japan, EC. ...cceccccssesseeseesee ie.tb0%% 9 .0 82 


1 Wei 


inaton Srreet, Strayp, L 
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THE REAL CANADIAN 


By J. A. T. LLOYD, 


Author of “ A Great Russian Realist,” ‘“‘Two Russian Reformers,” &c. 
7s. Gd. net. 


“A history of Canada, excelling in impartiality, doing full justice to both French and 
Many stirring stories gild the 
pages of this book, which, in its impartial verity, is far more thrilling than any romance 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 


English, excelling too in colour and movement. . . . 


by Fenimore Cooper.”—EVvENING STANDARD. 


“The last Canadian elections have raised the question of the true inwardness of the | 
Something distinct from economics vibrated through the ballot-box, 
This question of the Canadian Sphinx is 
examined in an interesting manner by Mr. Lloyd in ‘The Real Canadian.’”—Sunpary 


new Canada... . i ; 
which the outsider finds it difficult to explain. 


Toes. 


“A brightly written study of the ethnological forces that havo interacted to produce 


the typical Canadian of to-day.”—STanparp. 


LONDON: EVERETT & CO., LTD., 42 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
| personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which hag 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the neod, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa. 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 109 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach. 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 





to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
]rices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
& Dozen Eettles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
J aid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
rial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Deliwered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





Scale of Charges for 
HBdvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurygas, 





SD ccnntstaiinsiatiinitinntavitnbaniapansuai £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)................+ 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............. - 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 
Column (two-thirds width of 

page) al 8 6 

Companies, 

De UD casccccrorscegenescssetnces £1616 0 


nnn 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘Terms: net, 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order | 


through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 





reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens fres 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND prowwnnen re BY eutte 
Fortnightly Transa’ 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORISSA (Tw. Sc.), 5,360 tons, April 3, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 








MANCEESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Scientific Certainties 
HE “<Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. The “ Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 mouths upwé 


The “ Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & WHANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Street, London, 





Dr. | J. Collis Seiema’s | 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 





Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 


1 
ONLY “GENUINE Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Chlorodyne, Best and Surest Remedy for 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Convineing COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other ccmplaints of the 
bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEU MATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


SS a = = 


OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Another, 1910, 15s.; 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 

1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols,, £7 7s.; 
Smiti’s Old Yorkshire, 9 vols., 22 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Ennting, 1615, 
vare, £5 5s.; Monkhouse Chinese Porcelain, rare, £10 10s.; Punch, vols. 
1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker's Animal Portraiture, £3 15s, Send 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder 
extant,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


Medical Testimony 
with each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 





2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 





P.S.N.C,, 31-33 James Sirect, Liverpool 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


= === 


TO SECURE JUSTICE in the division of our currently produced 
combined with the minimum of interference with the liberty of the indiv: 
is the White Man's Problem; on its solution depends our future— 


.THE WHITE MAN’S PROBLEM, 3d. 


Publisher: CARTWRIGHT & RATHAY, Ltd., 
12 and 14 Brown Street, Manchester. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 21s. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac’s 
Novels, 30 vols., £4 17s. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vola., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. Highest casa 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
= = — — = SS 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


A CATALOGUE of the 


OBJECTS IN COLD 
AND SILVER 


and the LIMCGES ENAMELS 
in the Collection of the 


Baroness James de Rothschild 


By E. ALFRED JONES 
Author of “The Gold and Silver of Windsor 
Castic,” “ The Old English Plate of the Emperor 
of Russia,” ‘‘The Old Plate of the Cambridge 

Colleges,” aud other works, 


This Important and Beautiful Volume 
is strictly limited to 100 Copies—each 
Copy numbered. 


Illustrated with 101 Collotype Plates illus- 
trating some 200 objects. £7 7s. net. 
The Atheneum says :-—“* It would be difficult 

to epeak too highly of the care and 

attention which have been lavished 
on this work. Mr. Jones has written 
with conciseness and erudition.” 


NB—Write to the Publishers for a detailed 
rospectus. 





“ UNESCORTED THROUGH CHINA 


A WAYFARER 
IN CHINA 


By ELIZABETH KENDALL 
With Maps. 





Profusely Illustrated. 

10s. 64. net. 

“Miss Elizabeth Kendall has written 
a charming account of her travels in 
Western China and Mongolia, undertaken 
im the last quiet months before the outbreak of the 
Revolution in October 1911.... Miss Kendall 
is no novice at making her way, un- 
escorted, into remote corners the 
globe... . For protection Miss Kendall had a 
revolver (which she eventually threw away) and 
her grey hair, the latter of no small advantage in 
a land where respect for age is still seriously culti- 
vated as a virtue; for company an Irish Terrier; 
and for the rest, an instinctive sympathy with 
Oriental life and manners and a deep-rooted belief 
in the goodness of human nature, much the same 
all the world over.” —The Times. 





ESSAYS i BIOGRAPHY 


(5s. nct.) By CHARLES WHIBLEY 


NEW POETRY. 
THE SONG OF ALFRED 


By H. ORSMOND ANDERTON 
(5s. net) 

"...vivid enough to acccicrate the 
Ise of middle-age readers, we venture 
prophesy that it will cause many an eager lad 

(all schoo! libraries ought to contain 
acopy of this book) to flush the colour 
that goes so well with youth. It seems to 
come easy to Mr. Anderton to be a Berscker on 
foolscap and to set down this sinewy verse. At 
the same time it is only fair to add that in the 
pastoral scenes there is much observation, much 
appeal, much beauty. . . . Lines of such 
startling excellence are to be found 
scattered among the cantos of this 
volume, that we feel encouraged to 
wait in confidence till the author has 
signed a work even more interesting 
than this robust example of versificd 
history, the virtue of which ts in- 
creased by a colicction of notes rife 
with scholarship,” —The Daily Chronicle. 


THE FLGWER STREWN 
THRESHOLD 


By CECIL FANNING 


A Play and some Poems. 3s. 6d. net. 
“The collection is one which any 
serious-minded lover of peetry should 

read with interest and sympathy.” 
—The Scotsman, 


THE GREED OF MY 
HEART, AND OTHER POEMS 


(3s. 6d. net) By E. G. A. HOLMES 








ITALY IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH GENTURY 


HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


Profusely Dlustrated. In 2 vols. 21s. net, 

A short history of Politics, Religion, Literature, 
and Art, in the times of Innocent ITI., St. Francis, 
Niecola, Pisano Giotto, and Dante. 

“The book of a writer of genius... 
of taicnt and wide reading... a com- 
prehensive and intellirent eurvey of the whole 
astonishing time. . .. So good is it in its own 
bright, popular way that we heartily wish it a very 
wide circulation, for it fills a place hitherto 
lamentably empty... where Mr. Sedgwick 
excels is in the direct narrative of 
events. ... The excclionce of his trans- 
lations, too, is worthy of high praise, 
2. The writer has read widely and 
brought keen intelligence and 
common sense to his task Every~ 
where one sees signs of his having 
enjoyed the work, and ‘bright’ is tho 
word to be appiicd to almost every 
Page of it...a comprehensive, viva- 
cious, most readabic book.” 


—The Manchester Guard 


SINGPAH: The indian Boy 


By JAMES W. SCHULTZ 





ane 





With 4 Illustrations by KE. BOYD 

SMITH. 3s. Gd. net. 

In his last book, “ With the Indians in the 
Rockies,” he has given us an authentic, vivid, 


and completely convincing picture of Indian ways, 

scenes and incidents of Indian life. His new 
book tells in an interesting way the incidents of 
the early life of a Blackfoot boy. Children will 
find the book of remarkable fascina- 
tion. Few literary disceverics of 
recent years have proved of greater 
popular interest than the indian 
books by James Schultz, 





“Mr. Holmes has a message of his own; 
the poems are in no sense imitations. Like 
all truc poetry, they tend to the 
strengthening and ae of tho 
soul, and for this reason they are 
worth reading.” 

—The Woman Teacher's World 


THE BOOK OF SONCS 


By HEINRICH HEINE 


Translated from the German by Col. 
H.8. Jarnerr. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


SONGS OF ALBAN 


(2s. 6d. net) By 
EMILIA STUART LORIMER 








Author of “Tho Pageantry of Life,” 
“A Book of Scoundrels,” “ Studies in 
Frankness,” &c. Bound in Buckram. 


“ We listen to his play with language as to the 
bowing of a virtuoso. Weare on the look-out for 
that matchless rhythm which the interchange of 
latinisms and crisp Saxon speech lends to his 
almost exotic idiom. Phases like ‘To subsist in 
bones and to be pyramidally extant’ or ‘Ready to 
be anything in A ecstasy of being ever,’ and the 
context they invariably call up, affect us like the 
chords in some masterly fugue. No, the oddness 
andthe piquancy of Mr. Whibley’s public conii- 
dence consist in his giving his idolatry to a prose- 
man whose style is so unlike his own, Mr. 
Whibiey’s stylo has distinction, the 
distinction which marks the true man 
of letters,”—The Sunday Times. 


THE SECRET OF THE 


CLAN (6s.) By ALICE BROWN 





IN PRAISE OF 
WINGHESTER —&. x, 


By A. AUDREY LOCKE 
“Miss Locke knows both Winchester city and 
Winchester College, and is well fitted to hold the 
balance between the two... . Miss Locke has 
devoted so much labour to her book 
«+ itwill be read with pleasure by all 
tovers of Winchester.” —Tie Morning Post. 
In the Series of CONSTABLE’S ANTHOLOGIES. 
oe «+ Write for detailed prospectus. 


KEREN OF LOWBOLE 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Author of “Success,” “ Desire,” etc. (6s.) 
“Those in search of a novel that 











Author of “Country Neighbours,” “The 

Story of Thyrza,” &c. 

“thave known so long and so well 
the charm of Miss Alice Brown’s art 
that it is no surprise to me that she 
should have written one of the best 
and freshest child-stories that | have 
ever read. A really fascinating book, 
full of humour and gentiences and th» 
Gayest imagination. And you may havo 

ft your childhood far behind, but that will make 
no difference here. New England has no 
moro delightful writer than Miss Alice 
Brown, and it is a marvel to me that 
Old Engtand knows s0 little of her rare 





gifts.” — Pune h, 


repays the reading can be recom- 

ded to ‘Keren of Lowbole.’.. . 

It is a fascinating story, with delightful characters 
that appeal to the intellect.” 

—The Yorkshire Observer. 


TALES OF DESTINY 


(5s. net.) By EDMUND MITCHELL 


“A properly Eastern fashion of book-making— 
—if the tradition of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments is truly Oriental—is followed in Mr. Edmund 
Mitchell's interesting, impressive, and pleasing 
book. ... The tales are well invented, and well 
told, and one does not need to be an 
Orientalist in order to enjoy them.” 

—The Scotsman, 





SLEEPING WATERS 


By JOHN TREVENA. 
Author of 

“Granite,” “Furze the Cruel,” &c. (63.) 
“A fascinating story of Dartmoor is 
this latest one told by Mr. John Trevena, and his 
success in depicting the changing spirit of the wild 
moorland is remarkable... eo vividly are 
the moorland peopic drawn that no 
doubts as to their reality are aroused 
until they have taken a thorough grip 
upon the imagination.... The story 
is poetic as well as dramatic, its plot is 
exciting, and the whole makes an 
absorbing romance."'—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE Rt. Hon. 
GENTLEMAN 


By W. E. NORRIS 

Author of “The Square Peg,” * Vittoria 

Victrix,” &c. (6s.) 

“This is one of the best novels Mr. 
Norris has given us for along time... 
an eminently readabie and in places 
even exciting story... delightfully 
drawn... There is all . Norris's humour 
and urbanity here.... In fact, it is ail irst-class 
*Norris,’ which is to say a dish that is always 
most welcome in the menu.”—The Daily Mail. 


THE IMMACULATE 
YOUNG MINISTER. 


(6s.) By MATHILDA MALLING 


“This ie a clever delightful novel. It 
takes a namber of figures from their canvases and 
makes them walk and breathe—Pitt, Fox, Burney, 
Mrs. Siddons, the great Georgiana, the Queen, the 
Regent, Walpole and others are alive and move 
without treading upon the feet of the historians."’ 


—— Poe —The Daily Mail, 
LINDA ..., 
By MARGARET P. MONTAGUE 


Author of “In Calvert Valley,” ete. 
“‘LINDA’ will make friends and cap- 
tives of al! who aval! themscives of the 
Pleasure of her acquaintance.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 
"One of the prettiest storics we havo 
read for a tong time. tt is delightful 




















reading.”—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 





Please write for Constable’s New Lists of Spring Announcements. 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE ST., W.C, 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


Funds over £15,000,000 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS. 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s., per cent., 
with intermediate additions at same rate 


on sum assured and existing Bonuses. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.Cc. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 





LIBRARY BOOKS. 


W. M, LETTS’ POPULAR NOVEL. 


By W. M. LETTS. 

At all the Libraries. 68. 
[4th edition in the Press. 

“ Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed, 
and witty .. . is extraordinarily interesting.’’—Spectator. 

“Should interest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 
measure of popularity.”— Telegraph. 

“The Rough Way’ has many charms. One of these is its utter freshness 
« » » The book remains an achievement,’’—Nation. 

“A study of the innerlife of such intimacy and insight as to call for particular 
praise. ... *The Rough Way ‘is of outstanding merit... . But that is not 

. Itisastudy of the way in which human beings are to find their souls, 
. » » The book is simply packed with observation,”"—The Church Times, 


When The Shadows Fall 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, Ss. net. 
Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 


The Ball and The Cross 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 6s. 


One Look Back 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
10s. 6d. net. 





Author of “Diana Dethroned.” 


A Most Important Work.] [2nd Edition now ready. 


Marriage and The Sex Problem 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in 
Ethics and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Trans- 
lated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. net. 


“‘The most satisfactory book on this question.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“*The most sane and satisfactory work on this vexed subject.” 
—Catholic Times, 
“Fora clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr. 
Foerster’s book, This volume ought to be carefully studied by every one who 
has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex freedom. 
«+ We cannot praise the whole treatment too highly.’’—Church Times, 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
44 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE-BOOK 


Being the Annual Report of the Work of the Church Army 
among the Outcast, the Criminal and the Distressed for the 
twelve months ended 30th September 1912. 


244 pp. Price (to non-subscribers), 1s. post-free on application to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


= EEE 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair ©601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londo . 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
Two Volumes, Imperial 4to (15j in. by 12 in.) 
TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 


The Edition will be restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale 
in England and America. Orders will only be taken for complete 
sets price TWELVE GUINEAS net, payable in two instalmenta, 
viz.: SEX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. l., and SIX GUINEAS 
on delivery of Vol. II. 

Vol. I.will be ready on Thursday next, andVol. IT. in the Autumn, 

Vol. I. will contain 8 Coloured Plates from Mr. A. Thorburn’s 
drawings by the new Frisch process; 14 Coloured Plates by the 
Author, Mr, O. Murray Dixon and Mr. H. Grénvold, showing the 
complete series of plumages of the Common Pochard, Tufted 
Duck, Scaup Duck, Golden-Eye, Barrow’s Golden-Eye, Long-tailed 
Duck, and Harlequin Duck ; 8 Photogravures by the Author and 
Mr. O. Murray Dixon, showing the courtship and flight of these 
birds, and 2 collotype illustrations of the attitudes of ducks, ete, 

Vol. II. will contain 7 Frisch Colour Pictures from Mr. A. Thor. 
burn’s drawings, 10 Coloured Plates of plumages, 6 Photogray 
and 19 Collotype Plates dealing with plumages and life history of 
the Common King and Heller’s Eider, the three Scoters and four 
species of Mergansers. The eggs and young of each species are 
illustrated in colour. 

*,* Prospectus with Plate will be sent on application. Subscribery’ 
names will be received by any bookseller. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. wish to draw speciai attention 
to the CHEAP RE-iISSUE of 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY 


Price 10s. 6d. net each volume. 


The Series is edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.RA.B.A., Pro« 
fessor of Architecture in the University of London, which 
is a guarantee of the technical value of the work. it is 
also hoped that the beauty of the illustrations will com- 
mend the Series to the non-profi rT ‘lovers 
of architecture. 


A History of Architectural Develop- 
ment. By F. M. SIMPSON, 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. each net. 
[Sold Separately. 
Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzantine. 180 
Illustrations. 
Vol. II. Mediseval. With 257 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. The Renaissance. With 268 illustrations. 


Building Construction. Vol. I. By 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A. 249 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Building Construction. Vol. II. By J. & 
MARKHAM, A.R.1.B.A., &c. 143 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus Sent on Application. 











A novel by Mr. R. GORELL BARNES, author of “Babes ia 
the African Wood,” has just been issued, entitled 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 
Price 6s. 
The story of a man and a girl cast together on a desert island, 
and left in its freedom and its solitude to face for a year the pro- 
blem of a love which they were already on the brink of recognizing. 


Confessions of a Convert. By the Very Rer. 
Monsignor ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The record of the author’s religious life and development, with 
accounts of the various stages of belief through which he passed, and 
of the influences which bore upon him. 


Levia Pondera: an Essay Book. By JOHN 
AYSCOUGH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Any cultured reader who likes a cultured essay will find much in it 

advantageously to entertain a studious mind.’’—Scotsman. 








In God’s Nupsery. by ©. ©. MARTINDALE, 8J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 

“Thorough acquaintance with the mentality of pre-Christian religions, 
thorough sympathy with the youthful mind of all ages, humour and grace of 
style, make this little volume a delight for the cultured and experienced as 
well as for the schoolboy. Fr. Martindale's readers will clamour for —— 
—The Mont 


Stolen Waters. A Page in the Conquest of 
Ulster. By T. M. HEALY, K.C., M.P. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

“It is a tribute to the skill of Mr. Healy that he has made so interesting 
narrative out of a record of legal chicanery. As told by him, the history of 


the title in the seventeenth century is an amazing story of frauds in high places. 
—Scotsman. 


The Taylor Papers. Reminiscences, Letters, and 
Journals in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Adjutant-General of the Forces, 1828-30. 
Arranged by ERNEST TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 8vo. 
15s. net. 


“The most interesting and valuable book of its kind that has been published 
for many years. Its scope is enormous. Here are plums of anecdote and 
interest; pages of famous names; intimate letters from the great ones of the 
period ; shrewd comments and sidelights on men and matters.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 69 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, With an Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT 
PAUL. [Iillustrated. Second Edition. With Additional 
Letters. Svo. 10s. net. 

Tae Saturpay Review.—‘‘It is certainly one of the most interesting 
eollections of letters on English politics and serious literature that has been 
printed for many years, and no doubt will become a classic of its kind and 


endure. 
Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 


Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By BER- 
THOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
4th Edition by Grace E. Hapow. With a Preface by 
Dr. W. H. Hapow. Illustrated. In 2 Vols. Svo. 24s. net. 
Tus Tiues.—‘‘ In Dr. Hadow’s preface they will find twenty-one pages of 
Muminating criticism, which give an excellent epitome of the whole work. But 
this preface does not exhaust the interest or value of the book, even to those 
who are familiar with German, for the translation has been made with great 
skill, and conveys the nicest shades of meaning. . .. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the way in which the process of abridgment has been carried out.” 





No. 2 NOW READY. 


Bulletin and Review of the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial,Rome, Edited by SIR RENNELL 
RODD and H. NELSON GAY. No. 2. With Lllustrations. 
Demy 4to, sewed. 6s. net. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 
DR. J. G. FRAZER’S NEW WORK. 


The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, 
DCL. LL.D. Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the 
Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 
1911-1912. Svo. 10s. net. 


—_—— 





LITERATURE. 


The Odd Farmhouse. 


Faruwire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Devow axyp Exeter Gazetre.—“ The book is a charming one in every way, 
delightfully written in easy-flowing, but vigorous English . . . Wecan heartily 
recommend its pages as an unfailing source of interest and pleasure tv all who 
love Nature and the ways of the countryside of rural England.”’ 


By the Opp 








FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 


24th Thousand. 6s. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The New Testament Documents: 
their Origin and Early History. Being the 
Croall Lectures for 1911. By GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Glasgow, With Twelve Facsimiles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION WITH FURTHER STUDIES. 


The Epistle of St. James. te Greek 
Text with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By JOSEPH 
B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 14s. net. 


eo", Published separately, Further Studies of the Epistle of 
St. James. 8vo, sewed. Ils. net. 


Third Edition thoroughly Revised. 


The Passing of War: A Study in 
Things that make for Peace. By the Rev. 
Canon W. L. GRANE, Author of “The Word and the 
Way,” &. Third Edition thoroughly revised. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Gvuarpian.—* Well worth leisurely reading. Canon Grane sces the 
difficulties in the way of the great ideal without being daunted by them.” 


Repton School Sermons: Studies 
in the Religion of the Incarnation. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton, Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Author of “The Faith and Modern Thought,” 
&. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Development and Purpose. 


Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 


An 


University of London. 8vo. 10s. net, 
An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute, Authorized 


Translation by T. E. Hun». Crown 8vo. 26. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








Important Announcement 





A Powerful and Dramatic Story 
by 


Miss CHOLMONDELEY 


(Author of “RED POTTAGE,” “MOTH AND RUST,” etc.) 


entitled 


NOTWITHSTANDING’ 


began in 


“GOUNTRY LIFE” 


with the issue dated March 15th 


(on sale March 14th) 


HIS story will be found to 
exhibit the genius of the 
author at high-water mark. 

It may, indeed, be stated with 
complete confidence that Miss 
Cholmondeley has never 
written anything fuller of life, 
fuller of passion, fuller of hope 
or despair, all woven into a 
romance that convinces and 
enthralls from beginning to end. 





The Publisher of *‘ Country Life” begs to sug- 
gest that orders for the issue of March 15th— 
and for the subsequent issues containing 
instalments of this story—should be given 
forthwith, as in no circumstances can any 
of these numbers be reprinted. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 6d. weekly 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Inland, 29s. 2d. ; Foreign, 48s. Od. ; Canada, 35s. 10d. 





20 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HAVE YOU READ THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE HOUR? 
THE NEW FREEDOM 


By Dr. WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States of America. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Here speaks the voice of a man; and if Dr. Wilson proves himself strong enough to put half his ideas into practical working 
order, he may leave a bigger name in history than any of his predecessors.” —Globe. 


NELSON IN ENGLAND 


By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE, Author of “Nelson’s Lady Hamilton,” “Samuel Pepys: Administrator, Observer, Gossip,” 
&c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“A genuine addition to the literature about Nelson.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Must endear itself to every reader with an atom of hero worship in his composition.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
































Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF A NATIONAL CHARLES DICKENS: 
DRAMA. Social Reformer. 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author of “The Liars,” | By W. WALTER CROTCH, Author of “The Cottage 
ke., &, Homes of England.” 
“Mr. Jones closes a long-heralded chapter bo the prospective being and 4 i 
becoming of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre. No better equipped “TInvaluable—as well as a delight and an instruction—not only to all 
or saner critic of the situation could well have given this word of warning.’ Dickens lovers, but to all who would serve and who are interested in the 
—Daily Chronicle. | cause of human progress,”—Daily Chronicle. 











With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 10s, Gd. net. 


THE ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By the late Col. GEORGE EARL CHURCH. Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B, 
“Contains much of value and interest to the ethnologist and to the general reader.” —Times. 
“ Both interesting and important.”—D ‘/y News. 


THE GREAT CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIES. 


Each volume, demy 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES ARE 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By Rev. F. W. WORSLEY, M.A., B.D. 


“Seems to us to leave nothing to be desired.”—Oi:tlook, 


SCHLEIERMACHER: A Critical and Historical Study 
By Rev. W. B. SELBIE, M.A., D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 


“ Admirable . . . the volume will certainly add to the fame of the series in which it appears.”—Nottingham Guardian. 
For Prospectus and List of subsequent volumes in this Series, write to the Publishers. 


THE FIRST AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY 


By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK, Author of “Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life,” Editor of “The Great Christian 
Theologies,” &c., &c. In Two Vols. 900 pages. Demy 8vo, 30s, net. 

“Te has discharged with conspicuous success a task that has long been lying ready for some hand qualified to do it justice. But 
he has done much more than that. To rescue the ideal that animated Nonconformity at its first beginnings and at every crisis since, 
and to establish it as a positive and challenging truth against the attitude of bleak negation which the name Nonconformist seems 
often to imply, is to render the truest service to the religious life of to-day.”—Daily News and Leader. 























THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH. THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
By LAURENCE JERROLD. COMTE ROGER DE DAMAS. 
Demy 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. Translated by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. 
A volume of brilliant criticism by one who, in his capacity as With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
newspaper correspondent, has had peculiar facilities for obser- Demy 8vo, 108. Gd. net. 


vation. 


A fascinating narrative. 


NEARLY READY. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD: 
THE TRAGEDY OF ISABELLA Il. Its History, its Houses, its Haunts and its 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Celebrities. 
By ALAN MONTGOMERY EYRE, 
Edited by BECKLES WILSON. 





NEARLY READY. 


Author of “ George Sand and her Lovers,” &c., &o. 








With Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 128. Gd. net. 
"SIX SHILLINGS. NOTE THESE NOVELS. SIX SHILLINGS. 
HELENA BRETT’S CAREER Desmond Coke | THE SWORD C. A. Benton 


THE GOLDEN WOMAN (3rd Edn.) Ridgwell Cullum | DIVERS COLOURS (3s. 6d. not) Maud C. Meugens 
THE GRANITE CROSS (2nd Edn.) Mrs. Fred. Reynolds | THE NIGHT NURSE The Author of “ The Surgeon’s Log” 





MARGERY FYTTON (2nd Edn.) Lady Ridley NEARLY READY. 

LET THEM SAY! Frances Hammond | PUNCH AND JUDY Edwin Pugh 
PARENTAGE Gladys Mend] | CONSIDER THIS MAN Vincent Brown 
THE BEACON WATCHERS Violet A. Simpson | LONDON VOICES Keble Howard 
THE DIVINE FOLLY Ella MacMahon | THE SMITHS OF SURBITON (2s. net) Keble Howard 


ai LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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